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Working to Achieve its Service Ideals 
with the Public’s Aid 





the besetting difficulties and 
affirming its earnest purpose to 
measure up to the highest degree 
of usefulness. 


This policy has been of mutual 
benefit. It has given to millions of 
persons an intelligent understand- 
ing of the service ideals by which 
this corporation is in- 
spired and by which 
it asks to be judged. 


And it has taught 
the company to ap- 
preciate more fully the 
requirements of the 
public, thus making it 
easy to come into 
harmony with the 
spirit of fairness and co-opera- 
tion shown by the authorities 
of the government in looking 
toward a higher and _ better 
public service. 


In promoting this publicity, it has been 


our pleasure to co-operate. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
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The 
Profes- 
sional 


A DAINTY, silk- 

covered, thread- 
like wire, that sup- 
ports gracefully all 
the new Medici ef- 
fects incollars. It keeps 
the shape you give it. 
Made inblack and white ; 
all heights. 25c a yard. 
Enough for one ruche, 
10c. At your dealer. 


Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
New Y 


ew Yor 


Federal Advertising Agency, 
243 West 39th St., New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Our reason for selecting your agency to tell the. story 
of the “Aurora” Medici Supports to the women of this 
country, was a convincing one. You were able to prove to 
us in advance that you had complete mastery of all the 
controlling conditions in the fashion field; that your knowl- 
edge of distribution and sales facts was professional, rather 
than amateurish, and that you realized to the full that ad- 
vertising does not consist merely of attractive pictures 
and appealing text. 

This early opinion, experience has confirmed. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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Manufacturers Disclose Inside 
Selling Facts 


Erlanger, Towne, and Kellogg Describe Practices and Policies Touch- 
ing Dealers 


“DRICE-CUTTING is a dis- 


ease,” said Abraham Erlan- 
ger, president of the B.V.D. Com- 
, pany, manufacturers of under- 
wear, “you can trace it at its 
beginning and follow it in its 
path across the country just as 
accurately as you can trace a 
storm. On May 9, 1913, a Massa- 
chusetts retailer wrote us, com- 
plaining of the action of a com- 
petitor in cutting the price of our 
50-cent product one cent. He 
said: ‘We shall always object 
where price-cutting on an adver- 
tised article at an advertised 
price is started. While the small 
reduction here made is imma- 
terial to us, yet a cut of 15 cents 
-means that the goods lie on our 
counters untouched. This we 
know from the experience of past 
years. This party was a good 
prophet; he foresaw what was 
going to happen in the wake of 
that one-cent cut. Soon there- 
after we had a telegram from a 
large dealer in Boston complain- 
ing of a 13-cent cut on the same ar- 
ticle on the part of a competitor. 
He added significantly, ‘Have met 
price.’ This dealer did not want 
to cut, but felt that he had to do 
§o to compete. On the same day 
we had another telegram from 
another Boston dealer complain- 
ing of the action of both of these 
houses in selling our 50-cent 
Boods at 37 cents. In other 
words, one dealer in Boston, by 
Starting the cutting, precipitated 
4 warfare which injured them all, 
48 well as hurting their neighbor- 
ing dealers, and which, it is safe 


to assume, did the public no good. 
inasmuch as they made up their 
profit on other goods. The strife 
went further, and before it fin- 


‘ ished extended largely through 


New England. I have computed 
that one of the dealers in a single 
day in this strife, in selling 3,600 
of the 50-cent garments at 27 
cents each and 1,200 of the dollar 
garments at 55 cents, lost $780, 
recognizing 25 per cent as his 
selling expense.” 


PRICE MAINTENANCE TO BE EX- 
HAUSTIVELY REVIEWED 


Mr. Erlanger was speaking be- 
fore the Committee on Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, 
at the hearing on the proposed 
anti-trust bills. The question as 
to the advantages of established 
resale prices is rapidly becoming 
the most important topic in the 
deliberations, and it begins to 
look as though the whole subject 
of price-maintenance would at 
last receive the attention it de- 
serves. Manufacturers are giving 
the facts taken from their experi- 
ence in a way -which shows, as it 
never has been shown before, 
what the advantages of a one- 
price policy are, to manufacturer 
and consumer alike. Mr. Erlan- 
ger continued: 

“In the course of this same 
feud another party advertised 
these 50-cent goods for 35 cents 
or three for one dollar. When 
the advertisement was announced 
on the same day the opposite 
neighbor of this firm telegraphed 
to us ‘Firm (naming firm in ques- 
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tion) opposite to us has large 
sign in window, B. V. D. 35 
cents; union suits 70 cents.’ The 
cutting condition aforesaid pre- 
cipitated a further cutting by an- 
other dealer, who sold 100 dozen 
of these goods at a loss of $85, 
recognizing their cost of doing 
business as 25 per cent. In their 
excitement in carrying on the 
fight they wrote to us: ‘Sell us 
1,000 dozen of these goods at 
$1.75 per dozen.’ (The right price 
for them is $4.121%4). This would 
have been lowering our price to 
retailers $2.3742 per dozen. We 
have never been able to determine 
just what line of reasoning these 
people followed in asking us to 
carry on their end of a cut-rate 
war,—to donate over $2,000 and 
injure our trade-mark and every 
retailer. 

“I have several instances of 
sensational advertising on our 
goods in the State of Washing- 
ton, cases in which the dealers 
necessarily suffer considerable 
immediate loss and _ recouped 
them through overcharging on 
unbranded merchandise. I have 
an impression that it was this 
condition in that particular State 
that was largely responsible for 
the recent decision of the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court which 
ruled that price-cutting on popu- 
lar goods was wrong, injurious 
to the product itself, and, most 
important of. all,—constituted a 
hardship on the public at large. 
The decision said very signifi- 
cantly, ‘It is a fallacy to assume 
that the price-cutter pockets the 
loss. The public makes it up on 
other purchases.’ 


CUTTERS MAKE B.V.D. A MARK 


“Price-cutting on popular goods 
leads to substitution and unfair 
advertising. The habit of adver- 
tising unknown goods as ‘B.V.D. 
style,’ ‘like B.V.D.,’ ‘the same as 
B.V.D.,’ ‘imitation B.V.D.’ and 
the like is a favorite method of 
exploiting a reputable trade-mark 
for the purpose of selling inferior 
goods. The dealer who ruthlessly 
cuts the uniform price of a stand- 
ardized product is injuring the 
people. Since the inception of 
our business we have never raised 
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a price or lowered a quality but 
under every circumstance have 
steadily improved the quality. 
The retail price is the same now 
as it has always been. We at all 
times literally guarantee satisfac- 
tion to the consumer. If a man 
sends in a garment that is at all 
imperfect,—because we are all 
human and those things will hap- 
pen,—we refund his money or 
send him another garment, but 
there are not many such cases 
during the year. 

“T want it distinctly understood 
that my talk to you is not an ap- 
peal for help for our own com- 
pany; we have the virility to 
survive any conditions that may 
arise. Our present plea is for the 
fair dealer, especially the smaller 
one who is now Carrying on his 
legitimate business against almost 
overwhelming odds, and for the 
consumer’s welfare. The kind of 
competition that I advocate— 
now you will get my platform— 
is the competition that refrains 
from despoiling trade-marks; 
that does not resort to unfair ad- 
vertising and that does not sell 
popular goods at _ cut-throat 
prices. 


B.V.D..S REAL GRIEVANCE 


“My grievance is not that my 
company has been injured, While 
it is distasteful and expensive to 
be forced continually to maintain 
the dignity of our trade-mark, I 
am influenced chiefly by the wish 
to protect all fair-minded retail- 
ers against the tactics of cut- 
throat competitors. I want to 
clear away any possible impres- 
sion that the uniform retail price 
which I advocate tends in any 
way toward monopoly. There 
never has been a monopely in 
the woven-underwear market and 
never can be. I can not illustrate 
this better than by stating that 
my company has created at least 
75 active competitors. 

“Please bear in mind that | 
base whatever claim I make for 
consideration upon the quality of 
the B.V.D. underwear. We sell 
goods through wholesale distribu- 
tors only. The most popular 
numbers retail at 50 cents in sep- 
arate garments and one dollar in 
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This First Sentence 3 
Means Much to Advertisers 


Everybody’s Magazine has a par- 
ticularly strong influence in the home. 


This is due to our unswerving deter- 
mination to make the magazine alive, 
interesting and entertaining, as well 
as keeping it clean, both in its editorial 
and in its advertising departments. 


Everybody’s advertising is as clean 
as its text. It does not accept adver- 
tising for patent medicines, curatives, 
cigarettes, liquor, unlisted invest- 
ments or any questionable business. 


This adds to the value of the adver- 
tising it does accept. 


erybodys 
EQAZIME 


600,000 Average Monthly Net Circulation Guaranteed 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 



































































union or combination suits. For 
our goods, that is the popular 
number, the retailer pays thirty- 
three and one-third cents per gar- 
ment. From the information that 
is generally received it costs ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the 
sale to run his business. The 
small merchant in order to suc- 
ceed needs the merchandise, that 
can be sold with the least trouble 
and the quickest turnover. The 
true competition is a competition 
between the articles of various 
manufacturers, based on _ their 
respective qualities and not com- 
petition in prices between differ- 
ent dealers in the same article. 
The latter competition is false 
and destructive and tends utterly 
to demoralize commerce.” 


STABILITY VITAL FOR RUG SALES 


What a stable price has meant 
in securing to consumers a better 
grade of rugs and carpets was 
brought out by Arthur W. Cole, 
sales manager for the M. 
Whittall Carpet Mills, Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Cole said: 

“I represent a firm which has 
for a long time past sold its pro- 
ducts direct to the retailer at a 
uniform price to all. It has been 
our policy to place the small 
dealer on an equal plane with his 
big competitor. We have gone 
even further; we have suggested 
to these same retail dealers that 
they pursue the same policy with 
the consumer. We have never 
fixed a price in the sense of an 
agreement. We have endeavored 
to keep in touch with the cost of 
doing business in our particular 
lines, and on the basis of the in- 
formation thus obtained we have 
from time to time made up a retail 
price list which we have sub- 
mitted to our customers, suggest- 
ing it as being fair to all con- 
cerned, and have expressed a 
hope that they would see their 
way clear to adopt it. We have 
never exercised any coercion. 
Whenever we have failed to get 
support we have simply with- 
drawn and allowed some other 
manufacturer of similar fabrics to 
take our place. Our sales have 
generally: exceeded our produc- 
tion. 
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“I think I can explain my posi- 
tion on the uniform price ques- 
tion easily and quickly if you will 
allow me to introduce a little of 
the inside history of my firm. 
M. J. Whittall, its founder and 
still its dominant factor, came to 
this country comparatively a poor 
man many years ago. Step by 
step he has risen from the very 
bottom, gaining not only a na- 
tion-wide reputation for his fab- 
rics but the trust and respect of 
his competitors. Along with his 
success have come problems, 
When he was making his way to 
the top his goods were dumped 
into the retail stocks and sold 
along with others for just ordi- 
nary goods. When consumers 
began to demand his goods his 
troubles began. The moment any 
article of commerce becomes well 
known and a demand for it is 
created that moment it becomes a 
shining mark for the confirmed 
price-cutter and the moment the 
price-cutter gets busy the repu- 
table merchant is either forced to 
drop the article or restrict its sale 
as much as possible. Let this 
condition obtain over a wide area 
and it will readily be seen that 
the ruin of the manufacturer or 
the cutting of his quality to meet 
the new situation is absolutely 
certain, 


HAVOC WROUGHT BY PRICE-CUTTING 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


“The big department stores 
some years ago put the bulk of 
the small single-line or carpet 
stores out of business. They did 
it partly because they were able 
to do business at that period of 
their career cheaper than the sin- 
gle-line store and partly because 
with a hundred and one other 
departments paying a profit they 
could conduct one department at 
a loss long enough to throttle the 
single-line handler of the same 
merchandise. To-day, with the 
old-time merchant in our line out 
of the way, the competition in idle 
show amongst themselyes compels 
them, as a rule, to ask a greater 
percentage of profit than the 
specialty merchant formerly re- 
quired and the consumer is foot- 
ing the bills. They still, however, 
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retain their power to down any 
manufacturer or any single-line 
merchant who has the courage to 
start in again, if they are free to 
procure the goods and name their 
own price on same.” In conclu- 
sion the Whittall sales manager 
said: “We have no patents; our 
raw material is free; the only 
copyright we have is on our 
brains. We have no trade-mark 
except that which has been made 
by the keeping of our name be- 
fore the public.” 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT OF YALE & 
TOW NE 


Henry R. Towne is widely 
known, not only as president of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, but for years has been 
president of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. He ap- 
peared on behalf of the latter 
organization, and cited personal 
experience in opposing any legis- 
lative provision that would pre- 
vent a manufacturer from dis- 
criminating between different cus- 
tomers. Said he, “Take the case 
of a little community in which 
there are only two possible dis- 
tributors for my product. The 
product is a specialized one which 
requires what is called missionary 
work to make the commodity 
known to the public, and to en- 
able the public to appreciate why 
some of the things that we make, 
although more costly than substi- 
tutes, are worth the difference 
and are the most economical for 
the public to buy. No dealer can 
afford to devote the time and 
effort that this implies without 
some hope of reward. If I say 
to' one of these dealers, ‘I want 
you to go to work and open a 
market here for my line of pro- 
ducts,’ he is interested and says. 
‘Yes, I am ready to do that. What 
protection will I have if I am 
successful? Can I control your 
products in this particular market 
under reasonable conditions?’ ‘Oh 
no; you cannot do that. I must 
sell to your neighbor just exactly 
as I do to you.’ ‘What induce- 
ment have I then?’ ‘That is your 
affair. I want you to do this for 
me, if you will.” The man says. 
‘Under those conditions’-—and I ’ 
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know this from country-wide ex- 
perience,—‘this proposition does 
not interest me; I do not care to 
do anything about it.’ I go to the 
other man and make the same 
proposition and he makes the 
same reply with the result that I 
get no customer at all and that 
community loses what I conceive 
in my own case would be the 
benefit of the opportunity to pur- 
chase a better product than they 
have been in the habit of getting 
or that they know about. 

“A good thing will always find 
a market in time, but to broaden 
that market, to reach out to all 
the little rivulets of commerce. 
you have got to utilize the exist- 
ing machinery of commerce, con- 
sisting in this case of the local 
merchants, and those local mer- 
chants, as a rule, are men of 
small capital and of still smaller 
imagination on the average. | 
say this with no disparagement; 
it is a recognition of differences 
in men, but unless you can give 
to men so situated some strong 
inducement to take up novelties, 
to be agents in the broadening of 
their market, in the education of 
their people to the value of new 
things, they will leave them alone. 
That is the experience of manu- 
facturers the world over and in 
every line of product and distri- 
bution.” 


EVIDENCE PRODUCED BY wW. 
LOGG 


W. K. Kellogg, of Battle Creek. 
Mich., produced some important 
evidence to show that the one- 
price policy for Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes had, as a direct re- 
sult, the protection of the public 
in the quality and the quantity of 
the product. Mr. Kellogg said: 

“The matter in which I am 
specially interested is one of the 
uniform price. The company 
which I represent was organized 
about eight years ago. At that 
time I had had no previous ex- 
perience in this kind of business. 
I had been engaged with my 
brother, Dr. Kellogg, in another 
business which did not call for 
any knowledge pertaining to the 
mercantile business in any way 
whatever. We started to make 
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a product called toasted corn 
flakes. This product, I learned, 
had been introduced into Phila- 
delphia at a price that was not 
uniform, by our representative 
there. Shortly after this came to 
my knowledge, within a few 
months at least after learning of 
the situation, I went to Philadel- 
phia and arranged to have a _uni- 
form price on toasted corn flakes 
in Philadelphia. There was a 
large number of stores in Phila- 
delphia known as the chain stores, 
a combination of retailers, to 
whom we were selling the product 
at one price, although they were 
retailers, and to another group of 
retailers we were selling at still 
another price,—a higher price. 
looked over the situation and it 
seemed to me it was absolutely 
wrong; it was not right. There 
was a gentleman on this side of 
the street to whom I was selling 
goods at $2.80 and another man 
on the opposite side of the street 
whom I was selling at $2.50,—for 
a case of 36 packages which re- 
tailed at ten cents. 


DRASTIC ACTION IN PHILADELPHIA 


“We cut off in one day in Phil- 
adelphia some twelve hundred of 
the leading and best stores in 
Philadelphia because we could not 
sell for the price at which we had 
been selling them, at the jobbing 
price. We knew we would lose 
business; that it would be detri- 
mental to our interests from a 
manufacturer’s point of view; but 
I thought it was not right to do 
what we had been doing. From 
that time until this time we have 
been trying to make our price 
uniform all over. We select the 
jobber and through him distribute 
our goods. We sell to jobbers 
only. We have one price to job- 
bers. A jobber can purchase our 
goods in one-case lots as cheaply 
as he can in carloads. We believe 
it is wrong and not correct and 
not right to sell to‘one jobber at 
$2.50 and to another jobber at 
$2.40 a case of 36 packages simply 
because the one buys in a larger 
quantity. 

_ “We believe also in maintain- 
ing the retail price and having a 
uniform price on our goods as 
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well. We endeavor to give our 
customers full value on what we 
charge them. When we began 
our business, we had a package 
which sold at 15. cents, a small 
package. Shortly, within a very 
few months or within a very 
short time after we began busi- 
ness, by improved methods we 
were able to increase that size 
nearly 50 per cent and a short 
time later, within a year, we were 
forced by competition still further 
to increase and we were able 
to do it by improved methods. 
We were obliged to give and did 
give, half as much again,—50 per 
cent more than what we _ had 
been giving in quantity. So we 
have, since we began business and 
since we began to endeavor to 
maintain a uniform price on our 
goods, we have succeeded in giv- 
ing a consumer 50 per cent more 
goods for 50 per cent less money. 
And now, we consider it no hard- 
ship to any one td pay, we will 
say, ten cents for a package of 
our product, for the reason if he 
does not want our kind there are 
many others that can be had at 
less money. 


KELLOG’S MEET STRONG COMPETI- 
TION 


“We have had in all, in compe- 
tition in our corn-flake business, 
107 different varieties of toasted 
corn flakes. There are not that 
many on the market, to-day, but 
there are quite a large number, 
and competition is very brisk. It 
seems to me if we could have a 
uniform price on commodities 
that it would be to the interest of 
the manufacturer, the jobber, the 
retail merchant and the consumer. 
We do not want our product sold 
for more than ten cents; we pub- 
lish the price on the package. We 
also publish a guarantee on the 
package as to the quality of the 
goods. We guarantee them all 
the way through. For instarice, 
it has occurred many times in our 
experience that a jobber or whole- 
sale man had had some of. the 
goods injured by fire or smoke. 
He gets his full amount from the 
insurance companies and the goods 
may be sold for-salvage, but we 
think it is necessary to our inter- 
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est always to protect those goods 
by buying them up regardless of 
what they cost. We can not af- 
ford to have our name.go out on 
a package of goods which we 
know is not right, that has been 
smoked or injured by water. We 
have recently endeavored to give 
the public a still better product 
than ever before. We are install- 
ing at the present time a machine 
for wrapping the package, so that 
it will be absolutely sanitary, in a 
sealed ‘container, paraffin sealed, 
so that it could be dipped in water 
without securing any moisture.” 


Jewelers to Look into Adver- 
tising Frauds 


At a meeting of the Jewelers’ Guild 
of Philadelphia, held last week in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, fraudu’ent ad- 
vertising was discussed and a committee 
was appointed to work in connection 
with the national committee against 
fraudulent and misrepresenting advertis- 
ing. A. L. Thoma, ex-president of the 
Ohio Association, was the principal 
speaker. An invitation was extended 
to the State association to hold a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in May or June. 





Ashbrooke Leaves Hyde 


J. T. Ashbrooke has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of A. G. 
Hyde & Sons (Hydegrade messalines, 
taffetas, etc.), New York. Mr. Ash- 
brooke has joined the advertising de- 
partment of Harper's Bazar and will 
be in charge of the New England terri- 


tory. 

Before going with Hyde & Sons, Mr. 
Ashbrooke was for five years with the 
Eastern offices of the Butterick Pub!ish- 
ing Company. 


St. Louis Ad League Election 


Glenn W. Hutchinson, _ secretary- 
treasurer of the St. Louis Ad League, 
has resigned as secretary but will con- 
tinue as treasurer. G. Prather Knapp, 


eng A manager of the Mississippi 
Jalley Trust Company, has been elected 
secretary. 


A “Spring Round-Up” evening ses- 
sion of the clubs is being planned at 
which the many new members will be 
initiated. 


Changes in Hill Organization 


Frank B. Godley, of the Make-It-Pay 
Department of the Hill Publishing Com- 
panv, has been appointed manager of 
Engineering News, one of the Hill 
engineering weeklies. 

Arnold S. Breakey, who has been 
representing the Make-It-Pay Depart- 
ment in the Chicago office, has been 
made advertising representative for En- 
gineering News in the East. 
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Thomas Balmer Says Retire- 


ment Is Permanent 
Woman’s Wor.tp 
Curcaco, Feb. 28, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am sending you this announcement 
of my resignation with my _ personal 
thanks for the courtesies you have 
shown me in my official position dur- 
ing the time I have been connected with 
the Woman’s World. 

The question has been raised by 
Printers’ INK as to whether I am going 
to make another connection. I have 
absolutely no thought of doing such a 
thing. It is my firm intention to now 
terminate my business career and [| 
have no intention whatever of making 
another connection of any kind in any 
business. 

I believe I can enjoy the balance of 
my life without finding it necessary to 
keep my hands and brain occupied with 
any affairs other than those of my 
family and myself. ' 

T. Baumer. 


Cunningham Out of Phelps 
‘ae “ 
Publishing Co. 

James M. Cunningham, for many 
years vice-president of the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, and general circulation 
that company and the 
Orange Judd. Company, has disposed 
of his interests in these companies and 
resigned March 1. Mr. Cunningham’s 
connection with both companies has ex- 
tended over a period of more than twen- 
ty-five years. 


“Printers’ Ink’ Statute in 
Rhode Island 


_ Senator R. Livingston Beeckman has 
introduced the Printers’ Inx Model 
Statute in, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly. Senator Beeckman is a 
director of the International Silver Com- 
pany. 

A bill patterned after the New York 
fraudulent advertising statute has been 
introduced in the Maryland Legislature. 


K. V. S. Howland Publisher of 
“Independent” 


Karl V. S. Howland, who resigned 
from the office of treasurer of the Out- 
look Company in May of last year to 
join the staff of the Mentor Association, 
an educational and periodical enterprise 


- of the American Lithograph Company, 


has become The In- 


publisher of 
dependent. 


Safford Leaves “House of 
Kuppenheimer” 


John Huntington Safford, for the past 
three and one-half years in charge 0 
the copy department of The House of 
Easeexbelmer, has resigned to devote, 
his entire time to promotion and ad- 
vertising work connected with various 
liquor interests. 
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THE INCOME TAX 


















The number of Philadel- 
phians possessing an income 
large enough to be taxed is 
something in excess of fifty 
thousand. The number of Phil- 
adelphians now buying the 
Public Ledger at twice the 
price of any other Philadelphia 
newspaper is likewise some- 
thing in excess of fifty thousand. 

Surely, this is more than. a 


coincidence. 
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How Far Can 





Publishers Co- 





operate with Advertisers 


An Attempt to Set Reasonable Limits 


By H. Dumont 


Gen. Megr., 
H OW should the publisher co- 


operate with the advertiser? 
I believe I can say more about 
how the publisher should co-oper- 
ate than how he does co-operate. 
Some publishers will not budge an 
inch from their fixed rules or 
standards; others will give what 
they consider is reasonable assist- 
ance to an advertiser in addition 
to publishing his copy; others will 
give more than is expected. The 
majority of publications undoubt- 
edly feel annoyed at being called 
upon to perform cons: iderable gra- 
tuitous service by agents and ad- 
vertisers, in exchange for what in 
most cases is a small contract for 
advertising. 

I believe that the publisher 
should co-operate with the adver- 
tiser in making the way easier for 
him in marketing his goods, but 
I believe the advertiser should be 
reasonable in his requests or de- 
mands. 

The advertiser expects more co- 
operation from a publisher than 
he is likely to receive. He thinks 
that because he is a buyer of 
space he should be the recipient 
of gratuities. Some advertisers 
do not believe strongly in the 
value of printers’ ink when they 
have to pay for it, but when they 
get it for nothing they consider it 
a very effective medium of adver- 
tising. On the other hand, there 
are some publishers who will 
promise all sorts of things in or- 
der to get the contract, but they 
fall short in the performance. The 
publisher, as a rule, is a pretty 
good fellow and will give all the 
assistance to an advertiser that he 
can be expected to give. 

The advertiser expects the pub- 
lisher to be honest regarding the 
circulation of his publication. If 
he delivers the circulation he 





Address before the Chicago Conven- 
tion of Association of American Ad- 
vertisers. 
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Pacific Coast Borax Co., Chicago 


claims to possess, is that not all 
the advertiser can expect, when 
we come down to brass tacks? 
Circulation is the only commodity 
the publisher has to sell. If he 
gives honest measure and good 
quality, he is giving the advertiser 
full money value. In this he is 
on the same plane as the manufac- 
turer or dealer who gives full 
weight and quality to his custom- 
ers. To expect anything else is 
putting a discount on honesty and 
forcing the publisher either to 
raise his rates to meet the in- 
creased cost of the additional 
service, or to get his income in 
some other way. 

We, as members of the “Three 
A’s,” who are particularly inter- 
ested in quantity and quality of 
circulation, should be as particular 
about our demands of the pub- 
lisher. 

Many publishers take the stand 
that when the publisher fulfills his 
contract with the advertiser, he 
has done all that should be ex- 
pected of him, and by fulfilling 
his contract is meant giving the 
advertiser the full quantity and 
quality of circulation that the so- 
licitors of the papers promised, 
and that if the publisher goes fur- 
ther than this he is going outside 
of his proper province. The pub- 
lisher has calls from certain ad- 
vertisers to do certain things to 
support their propositions. They 
could not afford to do this for all 
advertisers, and if they do it for 
one and not for the rest, they are 
discriminating. They take the 
stand that the publisher can serve 
the advertiser best by publishing 
the very best paper possible, and 
making every effort to give the 
advertiser more than-the solicitor 
has led the advertiser to believe 
he will get. 

Among the things which adver- 
tisers expect of publishers, which 
sometimes get, but more 
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often do not, are the following: 
Free reading notices, more valu- 
able than the advertising space; 
mailing of letters to retailers and 
consumers; sending out salesmen 
to introduce the goods to the 
dealer; engaging and looking af- 
ter sampling crews; working up 
testimonials as to the value of a 
product ; letting the ad run indefi- 
nitely without extra cost; putting 
two pieces of copy in the same 
issue at the price of one; deliver- 
ing more circulation than the 
paper has; sending in telephone 
inquiries to retailers for certain 
goods with the intention of induc- 
ing the retailer to stock them; 
checking up billboard showings; 
using the advertiser’s trade-mark 
in front-page cartoons, etc. 


WHAT PUBLISHERS CAN WELL DO 


There are very many ways in 
which the publisher can boost the 
business of the advertiser, but 
those which I believe can reason- 
ably be expected are the follow- 
ing: Publishing the full quantity 
and quality of circulation claimed; 
giving the advertisements good 
positions in the paper, so that each 
advertiser will have a fair repre- 
sentation; publishing an _ occa- 
sional article on the value of 
advertised trade-marked goods, 
showing the dealer in this way 
that by handling advertised prod- 
ucts his stock is constantly new 
and fresh, as advertised goods 
move more auickly; running edu- 
cational matter on sanitation and 
better living, all of which calls in 
practice for more borax, more 
soap, tooth powder, antiseptics 
and other things which go with 
finer and better living. The farm 
paper, for instance, can tell the 
farmer that he should have a 
bathtub and water-works, a silo, 
improved machinery of all kinds. 
and it can go so far as to hire 
experts to write up all the new 
inventions and improvements, even 
mentioning the names of the 
makers. This kind of editorial 
matter can be written not with the 
idea of supporting the advertiser, 
but for the benefit which it will 
have on the reader. A_ paper 
should be published primarily for 
the reader, and not for the adver- 
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tiser. A paper which gives the 
best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to 
the advertiser as well. I don’t 
think there is any argument about 
the soundness of this view. 

A newspaper may be reasonably 
expected to mail a letter to the 
jobbers of a town apprising them 
of the campaign about to be con- 
ducted in the publication, for the 
benefit of the dealers as well as 
the manufacturer. This does not 
take much from the publisher’s 
time and very little of his station- 
ery and postage, but to ask him to 
pay out $100 for postage and sta- 
tionery on a thousand-dollar con- 
tract is altogether out of reason. 
This is in effect a ten per cent 
rebate by the publisher, and is not 
a strictly honest proposition. If 
the paper is not worth a thousand 
dollars, then the advertiser should 
use some other paper that is. 
Some papers are perhaps charging 
enough for their advertising space 
to enable them well to afford to 
comply with the co-operation ideas 
of some advertisers and agents, 
and these papers may be willing 
to furnish this co-operation if 
they can secure the contract, be- 
cause otherwise on a competitive 
basis they may not be able to ob- 
tain the business. 

A publisher may properly be 
expected to publish articles show- 
ing the superiority of advertised 
goods over those which are not 
advertised. He can show that the 
great manufacturers who adver- 
tise their products throughout the 
countrv have so much publicity 
given to their business that they 
cannot afford to have anything but 
pure, unadulterated products made 
by healthy workmen, who are paid 
living wages‘and live in comfort- 
able homes, as contrasted with 
the unadvertised, inferior articles 
made in sweatshops, where work- 
ers are afflicted with tuberculosis 
and other diseases. The readers 
of the newspapers should be 
taught the importance of purchas- 
ing only advertised goods. The 
advertiser furnishes the sinews of 
war to the publications, and is en- 
titled to some such support as this. 
But beyond this I do not believe 
it is reasonable-to go. 
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Your salesmen, Mr. Advertiser, go out on 
the road with their territories well defined, 
their way to these territories planned with 
the idea of eliminating waste in time and 
distance, and with their prospects tabu- 
lated. You don’t guess about where they 
go or how—you know. Why not a good 
policy to follow in your advertising ? 


. If you want your goods sold East of the 
Mississippi and North of the Mason and 
Dixon line, you keep-your salesmen in that 
territory; you don’t send them on side trips 
to Florida or Alaska. 


You can confine your advertising to the 








territory desired by placing it in those pub- 





lications showing the greatest concentration 






of circulation in that territory. 






The circulation of the American Sunday 
Magazine may cover two hundred centers 
in great merchandising zones, and you may 
want to reach but fifty of these. The way 
to determine whether we are to be a factor 








in your advertising campaign is to compare 





the “available” circulation we offer, at a 
given cost, with that offered by any other 
publication. It’s the way in which to elim- 
inate waste and increase efficiency. 
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All this cant about quality, purchasing 
power, class, is bunk, for of 90,000,000 
people in the United States, only 10% have 
a surplus of $5,000 and more—the other 
90% are spending their incomes. 


It’s the 90% who spend, which will help 
you to become one of the 10% with a sur- 
plus. It’s the 90% upon whom you must 
count, not the 10%. 


The American Sunday Magazine dis- 
tributes 85% of its circulation in those states 
in which 86% of the nation’s population live, 
and earn the money to live upon. 


Wherever it goes it concentrates a suf- 


* ficient circulation to create trade and “move 


the goods.” 


It will give you nationally a circulation 
equal to, or greater than any other one pub- 
lication, and in any selected zone, except the 
extreme South, Southwest and Pacific 
Northwest, will provide you with more cir- 
culation at a lower cost than any other 
publication. We will submit conclusive 
proof of any claim made. 


Forms close for May issue, March 20th 


American Sunday Magazine 


(Issued Monthly) 


New York Office Chicago Office 
220 Fifth Ave. 


908 Hearst Building 
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The Paper That Fits the Field 


Snort at the Canadian Border and journey to the Gulf of Mexico, traveling by 
aytime. 

Then start at New York and proceed to San Francisco, also by the light of day 
You = need no explanation as to why a farm paper, to be instructive, must be 
sectional. 

The crops, the soil, the rainfall, the cultivation, the implements, the problems of 
the farmer, all are different in various sections. The corn grower of the North 
has little in common, agriculturally, with the cotton grower of the South: The 
fruit-growers of California are not interested in the diversified crops of Illinois 
The wheat growers of Dakota grow a different wheat in a different way than the 
farmers of Kansas. 

It’s all a question of whether a farm paper is to be helpfully instructive, or 
whether it is to furnish light reading for entertainment. If the former, it must 
find its circulation within the limits of the territory in which farming is uniform, 
It seems logical to us that the paper to which the farmer turns for practical 
guidance in his work would be the one to which he would look for guidance in 
his purchases. At least he would be in the habit of taking seriously what appeared 
in it. 


Associated SarmSapers 


Over Half A Million—567,000 


Good farmers are being helped in their agricultural problems by ten great sectional 
mediums—each the best in its field—each seriously edited for men who profit by 
printed suggestions. Here they are: 
Established 
1877 





NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
FARMERS’ REVIEW 1877 
Chicago, Illinois 
Supreme in Illinois 
FARMER’S GUIDE 
Huntington, Indiana 
Supreme in Indiana 
FARMER AND BREEDER 
Sioux City, Iowa - 
The Cream of Four States 
(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Supreme in Nebraska 
FARM AND RANCH 
Dallas, Texas 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest 
FIELD AND FARM ‘ 1872 
Denver, Colorado 
Supreme in Colorado 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 1889 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme in California 
RURAL CALIFORNIAN 1877 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen 
THE RANCH 1895 
Kent, Washington 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest 


Associated Farm Sapers 


Chicago Saint Louis New York | 
Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth Avenue Building 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager C. A. Cour, Manager S. E. Leith, Manager 





ASSOCIATED 1889 


1878 


1859 


1883 
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Methods Which 
“Won Out” for New 
Tobacco Brands 





Sampling as Practised by the Big 
Tobacco Companies—‘Teaser” 
Window Display, and the Hu- 
man Locomotive—New Business 
in Private-Brand Cigarettes 
Through Dealers 


By Curt A. Wessel 


INCE the dissolution of the old 

American Tobacco Company 
the introduction of many new 
brands, particularly of cigarettes, 
has provoked a great deal of com- 
ment, favorable and otherwise. 
The promotion of the new brands 
has required some very strenuous 
campaigning, and has been the 
means of stimulating a like ac- 
tivity on behalf of many of the 
older brands. The figures of to- 
bacco production for 1912 and 
1913, quoted in a previous article, 
show the effect upon the gross 
business of the concerns involved, 
and are justification enough, if 
any were needed, for the emphasis 
placed upon rather unique meth- 
ods of enlisting consumer support 
for the goods. 

So widespread has the use of 
premiums become that the tobacco 
business may fairly be said to 
have become committed to that 
system of merchandising. Per- 
haps it is too much to say the 
same as regards sampling, but 
there has been a very marked 
tendency of late to resort to it. 
Anybody who has ever received 
a package of cigarettes or a cigar 
from a polite salesman knows the 
potency of the appeal as regards 
the individual smoker, and the ef- 
fects of a sampling campaign upon 
local cigar dealers is no less im- 
portant. 





SAMPLING LEADS UP TO “NEW USES” 


An important division of the to- 
bacco industry is the manufac- 
ture of snuff. Of course, the 
“snuff habit” is a thing of the re- 
mote past so far as any consider- 
able part of the population is con- 
cerned, It is still practised on a 
small scale by negroes and some 
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foreigners, and sometimes the to- 
bacco companies notice a spas- 
modic demand in this town or 
that, but as a basis for a mer- 
chandising campaign it is about 
as obsolete as knee-breeches and 
sword-belts. 

The .past year, however, has 
seen a very comprehensive sam- 
pling campaign on behalf of the 
snuff companies, principally in 
territory below the Ohio and West 
of the Mississippi rivers. 

Samples of snuff are distrib- 
uted from house to house with 
instructions to the maid or mis- 
tress regarding the efficacy of 
snuff as an insecticide for cloth- 
ing stored during the winter, 
for household plants or bud- 
ding gardens. The curative qual- 
ity of snuff added to vaseline 
or goose grease and used as a 
liniment in cases of cold in the 
head and sore throat is argued. 
Out of the original personal usage 
of snuff there have grown a thou- 
sand and one household usages. 
The personal-usage note is nicely 
and politely suppressed, not that 
the snuff companies object to prev- 
alence of the old-time habit, but 
that they are just as much inter- 
ested in creating new demand. 
After systematic sampling the 
corner tobacconist is advised of 
the work just completed and the 
year’s business in. snuff is proof 
that thousands of dealers have 
taken an initial carton and then 
have reordered. 

Numerous sampling campaigns 
have been based upon the inserts 
packed with brands of cigarettes, 
such as flags, emblems, miniature 
rugs and the like. When the min- 
iature rug was made a feature of 
Hassan .Cigarettes. quantities of 
the inserts were given to dealers 
for distribution. This was backed 
up by sampling the ‘cigarettes 
themselves, and with vigorous 
newspaper advertising. The spe- 
cial rug offer on Sovereign Ciga- 
rettes was made a whirlwind in 
the Ohio valley, a crew of thirty 
salesmen and samplers making 
one-day stops at leading cities and 
effecting in twenty-four hours 
what several weeks of less ener- 
getic campaigning might have 
done. 
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These campaigns are as a rule 
staged locally, and the relative 
popularity of brands in one sec- 
tion of the country is no indica- 
tion of their standing elsewhere. 
The tobacco companies have satis- 
fied themselves that a sampling 
campaign, supported by local ad- 
vertising in newspapers, street 
cars and on the billboards, will 
stiffen up the weak spots in the 
distribution. If, for example, a 
certain locality is weak as regards 
sales of fifteen-cent cigarettes, a 
fifteen-cent brand can be popu- 
larized there without disturbing 
the equilibrium elsewhere. The 
samplers employed are as a rule 
high-grade men who are capable 
of selling the goods to dealers. 
Frequently the sampler works in- 
side the dealer’s store, sampling 
his customers right under the 
dealer’s eye. Before he leaves for 
another store he usually books an 
order from the dealer. 


WINDOW “STUNTS” FOR NEW BRANDS 


A good many novel window 
features have been evolved to aid 
in the quick establishment of 
brands in new territory. The 
Company, 


Parker-Gordon Cigar 
of Kansas City and St. Louis, ran 


a “teaser” campaign for a new 
brand, principally in dealers’ win- 
dows, which disposed of 100,000 
cigars in two weeks in St. Louis 
alone. The goods were placed 
with dealers to be released on a 
certain date. Window cards and 
cut-outs were furnished to deal- 
ers, announcing that on the date 
specified a brand of cigars known 
as “1913” would be on sale. Ninety 
per cent of the dealers used the 
display matter, and the plan 
stands as one of the most suc- 
cessful ever tried in the Middle 
West. 

An aid to dealers which has 
been highly praised in retail cir- 
cles was the window-decorating 
plan instituted by the American 
Cigar Company to help the sale of 
“Permits.” H.H. Parr, an expert 
show-card writer who is said to 
hold a national record for swift- 
ness in the execution of his art, 
was employed by the company to 
tour the entire country, making 
the principal cities, Coincidental 


with the appearance of Mr. Parr 
a “Permit” campaign was 
launched by jobbers, the retailers 
being advised that an expert would 
shortly appear to decorate their 
windows in truly artistic style. The 
product of the painter’s brush and 
pigments not only proved appeal- 
ing to the passing throng, but to 
the dealers, who are slow to en- 
thuse over most of the advertis- 
ing with which they are furnished. 
The artist’s deftness while at work 
invariably attracted a_ sizable 
crowd. 

The retail tobacconist has de- 
veloped into one of the sharpest 
critics of window-display material, 
possibly because the large tobacco 
companies have furnished so many 
novel and striking displays that 
he quickly recognizes the medio- 
cre. One of the most popular 
window stunts among dealers is 
the “human locomotive,” who 
travels with Julius Riesenberg, of 
Rosenthal Bros., New York. The 
“human locomotive” is an individ- 
ual with an apparently unlimited 
capacity for cigar smoke. 

Comfortably installed in a retail- 
er’s window, he puffs away be- 
fore a sign which announces the 
wager of $1,000, posted by certi- 
fied check inside the store, that 
the.smoker can consume 500 R-B 
cigars in a week. Only the ad- 
vertiser who has had experience 
with a successful window noveltv 
may realize the size of the -audi- 
ence which is attracted by the 
“human locomotive’s” appearance. 

The rapid creation of a stand- 
ard in a field of merchandise 
which had rarely known such a 
thing was undertaken recently, 
and carried out very satisfac- 
torily in a few months, by the 
Manhattan Briar Pipe Company, 
of Jersey City, N. J. The company 
sensed a demand on the part of 
the entire retail trade for a pipe 
whose manufacturer would stand 
behind it. A campaign of quarter 
pages in a national weekly was 
commenced to create consumer de- 
mand for pipes with personality, 
and liberal trade-paper advertis- 
ing took the company’s message to 
the dealers. 

The Gladstone Pipe was made 
the standard of Manhattan lines, 
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and in introducing a standard the 
company at one and the same time 
commenced to stimulate demand 
for higher-priced goods than the 
smoking public called for as a 
rule The dollar pipe was played 
up in preference to lower-priced 
goods with which the consumer 
had long been familiar. To the 
inveterate smoker who prizes his 
collection of pipes an especial ap- 
peal was made. 

The introduction of a standard 
line such as this among retail 
dealers who had become accus- 
tomed to pipes sold at whatever 
prices and upon whatever terms 
they chose was not, as may be 
imagined, an easy proposition. 
The company achieved success, 
however, first by familiarizing the 
trade with the work which was 
actually being done to create con- 
sumer demand; and, secondly, by 
appealing to the sense of business 
efficiency which is finding place 
to-day even in the retail tobacco 
trade. “Make your pipes pay your 
rent” was the subject of a double- 
page spread employed by the Man- 
hattan Briar Pipe Company in all 
trade papers reaching the retail 
tobacconist. In the advertisement 
the list prices and selling prices of 
three specially prepared “Glad- 
stone” selections were detailed. 
The margin of profit was empha- 
sized, and the practicability of 
making pipes pay the rent was 
illustrated. 


NEW WORK FOR “PERSONAL BRAND” 
CIGARETTES 


That there is extensive private- 
brand trade in cigarettes is evi- 
denced in the existence of more 
than a hundred New York fac- 
tories, most of them small, spe- 
cializing in this sort of business. 
Each year, in the rapid march of 
American smokers toward ciga- 
rettes, there appear greater num- 
bers of those who can afford to 
pay for the extra frill of a club 
emblem or monogram stamped on 
their short smokes. 

Pinkus Brothers have decided 
that much of this trade may be 
cultivated through cigar stores, the 
regularly .established sources of 
smoke supply. They are advertis- 
ing to the trade their ability to 


handle special orders, and have 
a commission plan to offer the re- 
tailer who will solicit this sort 
of business for them. The re- 
plies the firm has secured in a 
comparatively short time argue 
that the field is as fertile as in 
trade opinion it is supposed to be. 

A unique merchandising plan 
which is panning out successfully, 
having already produced in a 
comparatively short time the sale 
of 1,000 $10 shares of stock, in- 
cluding the movement of 500,000 
cigarettes, is the co-operative 
scheme of the Dabs Sales Com- 
pany, of 546 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. This company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Dabs Company, 
manufacturers of cigarettes. The 
sales company is incorporated at 
$100,000, divided into 10,000 shares 
of $10 each. 

Its common stock is now being 
sold to cigarette smokers, for the 
purpose of stimulating among to- 
bacconists current demand for 
Dabs Cigarettes. An established 
business in Dabs is the principal 
asset of the original company, 
while the selling organization is 
designed to gain 10,000 active 
boosters in the City of New York 
for the brand in question. 

To each purchaser of Dabs stock 
at $10 per share is given an or- 
der of 500 cigarettes, or $10 mer- 
chandise value at the outset. The 
profit upon this sale amounts to 
$5, which goes into the business. 
The cost price of the cigarettes 
is charged up to advertising. 


HOW SMOKING WAS DEFENDED 
It has remained for the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company to be one of 
the first large concerns in the 
tobacco industry to take up the 


.cudgel, in a quiet but effective way, 


in defense of the tobacco habit. 
The company has distributed 
among its salesmen, and thence to 
the dealers, a safe and sane semi- 
scientific treatise in defense of the 
tobacco habit. The article was 
written by Leon K. Hirsch- 
berg, Ph.D., for Harper's Weekly 
a short time ago, and was en- 
titled “The Truth About Tobac- 
co.” The American Tobacco 
Company secured thousands of 
reprints of the story and distrib- 
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uted this literature among _ its 
salesmen, while the salesmen car- 
ried the gospel to retailers every- 
where, and considerable argument 
supporting the use of tobacco in 
a quiet and logical fashion was 
added to the equipment of the 
trade. 


Advice to Dealers from 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


H. P. WILLIAMS, advertising 
editor for Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago, spoke recently be- 
fore the annual convention of the 
Illinois Retail Clothiers’ Associa- 
tion, on the subject of “How to 
Improve a Business.” Among 
other things Mr. Williams said: 

“The best way to sell goods is 
not to try to sell them, and the 
best way to improve a_ business 
and make it pay better is to con- 
sider first, and of greaver im- 
portance, something besides mak- 
ing it pay. For it is a very com- 
monly observed fact that anxiety 
to sell, and the consequent effort 
to sell, often defeats its own ob- 
ject. The best way to sell goods 
is to get people to believe in the 
goods and in you; men buy what 
they believe in. Spend your money 
and your effort for creating con- 
fidence, then you won’t have to 
try to sell. All you'll need to do 
then is to tell people what you 
have; they'll buy because they 
want to buy rather than because 
you want them to. 

“The proper attitude of a 
merchant toward the public is, in 
my opinion, that of one who 
serves. By service I don’t mean 
servility, on the one hand, or, 
on the other, mere _ technical 
service, like waiting on a customer 
promptly and efficiently. I con- 
ceive the essential element of real 
service to be the spirit rather than 
the act. 

“The common idea is_ that 
service somehow involves a loss; 
that doing well for somebody else 
in some way means a sacrifice of 
our own interests. That view of 
business is a mistaken view; we 
shall find that the same elements 
of service which we apply to our 
other relationships in life can be 
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applied with great success to our 
business relationships.” 


Cole Succeeded by Slemin at 


Roland Cole, advertising manager of 
the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Roches. 
er, has severed his connection with 
the company. Mr. Cole has been as. 
sociated with the Yawman & Erbe or- 
ganization for about 12 years. Mr. 
Cole was asked as to his plans for the 
future but stated that he was not as 
yet ready to make any announcement. 

Harry Slemin, at present sales 
and advertising manager of the Strom. 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Com. 
pany, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cole. Mr. Slemin became adver- 
tising and sales manager of the Strom- 
berg company in 1910. Prior to that 
date he hejd the position of advertising 
manager. 


Sanford Joins Chicago 
Company 


G. Maynard Sanford, former adver- 
tising manager of the Flintkote Mfg. 
Company (ready-roofing, waterproofing 
specialties, etc.), Boston, and _ recently 
manager of the Business Aid Company, 
Old South Building, Boston, is now 
connected with the wholesale jewelry 
business of the Norris, Alister-Ball Co., 
Chicago, as advertising manager. Mr. 
Sanford was in the advertising field at 
Pittsburgh for a number of years. 


Spencer Leaves Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey 


R. P. Spencer, for several years ad- 
vertising and sales manager of Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey, manufacturers of 
Cream City Ware in Milwaukee, has re- 
cently resigned and is now sales and 
advertising manager of the Federal Mo- 
tor Truck Company, of Detroit. Mr. 
Spencer’s successor at Geuder, Paeschke 
& Frey is M. E. McKenney. 


Pace with Chicago Commerce 
Association 


Anderson Pace, formerly advertising 
manager of Butler Brothers, is now 
Industrial Commissioner with the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. ; 

George A. Nichols, who has been in 
the employ of Butler Brothers for some 
time, is now the concern’s advertising 
manager. 


Baker Joins Maxwell Motor 
Co. 


Charles J. Baker, of the advertising 
department of the Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, has resigned to become identified 
with the Maxwell Motor Company. He 
will have charge of the publicity for the 
company 


racing team of the Maxwell 


during the season. 
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Answers 
We should like to send to 


every agent and advertiser 
interested in the sale of mer- 
chandise to women, our new 
24-page booklet, entitled 
** Answers.” 


It discusses the place and 
policies of THE CRITERION 
OF FAsHION, its special appeal 
to women and to merchants, 
and shows circulation charted 
according to the retail divi- 
sions of the country. 


Bound in boards. 


It:may be obtained upon 
application to any of our 
branch offices. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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To Be Conservative 


we sometimes say that The Kansas City 
Star reaches nearly everybody in Kan- 
sas City. But that statement doesn’t 
express the truth. The fact is that 
The Star delivers by carrier every morn- 
ing and every evening to paid sub- 
scribers more papers in greater Kansas 
City than there are houses in the town. 


The Kansas City Star 


180,000 Copies Morning, Evening and Sunday 
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Nation-Wide 
Campaign Eliminating 
Mongrel Herds 


Net Effect of Competitive Advertis- 
ing of Cattle Breeders. Is a Rais- 
ing of Dairy Standards—Milk No 
Longer Just Milk— What Has 
Been Accomplished through Close- 
ly Planned Advertising 


E decision just reached by 

the American Jersey Cattle 
Club to increase its advertising 
appropriation from $7,000 to $10,- 
000 this year, and advertise more 
aggressively than ever to both 
milk consumer and _ producer, 
makes the advertising being done 
by these various cattle breeders’ 
associations of timely interest. 

It is interesting not only because 
it so completely demonstrates the 
power of straight-to-the-consumer 
educational appeals, but also be- 
cause, in the case of 


cidental. It benefits the milk con- 

sumer by providing a better grade 
of milk, and the producer by ad- 
ding to his profits and comfort, 
and lastly the breeder. 

Members of these various as- 
sociations contribute to a com- 
mon fund which is used for fur- 
thering the purpose of the organi- 
zation. The manner of contribut- 
ing differs in the different asso- 
ciations, but in the Jersey Cattle 
Club an initiation fee of one hun- 
dred dollars is charged, and while 
there are no member’s dues, a 
charge is made for every animal 
registered; one or two dollars for 
American-born cows or bulls, and 
twenty-five dollars for bulls im- 
ported from the Island of Jersey, 
the home of this particular breed 
of cattle. 

As the various breeders’ asso- 
ciations grew in strength, they 
began to feel the need of taking 
aggressive steps to wipe out these 


the Jersey club, the 
advertising is under 
the direction of F. 
W. Ayer, who in pri- 
vate life is an enthu- 
siastic breeder of 
thoroughbred Jer- 
seys, vice-president of 
the Jersey club as 
well as senior mem- 
ber. of the firm of N. 
W. Ayer & Son. 
Back of the adver- 
tising being done by 
these different groups 
of cattle breeders lies 
more than a selfish 
motive to profit finan- 
cially. The copy which 
has been appearing in 
the magazines, news- 
papers and trade pa- 
pers during the past 
three years may give 
that impression, but 
as a matter of fact 
the chief purpose of 
the organizations is 
protection by provid- 
ing a means of regis- 
tration. The growth 
of the breed, through 
the advertising and 
other interests work- 
ing to that end, is in- 


Get Holstein Cow’s Milk 
For Your Baby. 


Perhaps you cannot nurse your baby. Then take precaution 
to use clean fresh Holstein milk, the nearest substitute for breast 
milk: Then you will have every right to expect your baby to make 
rapid progress and establish a strong constitution. 

In Holstein milk, as in human milk, the cream or fat is divided 
into minute particles or globules less than half the size of those in 
other milks. So when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it acts 
more nearly as human milk does. The curds formed are small, soft, | 
flaky and easy to digest. In other milks, on the contrary, the curds 
formed are large and heavy and show a tendency to stick together 
in a solid mass. 

Holstein cows have long been famous for their size, health and 
strength so it is not surprising-that their milk proves to be especially 
adapted for infant feeding. 

Holstein milk costs no more than other milks. If your milkman 
cannot supply you, send us his name and we will help you to secure 
some. 

Write for our free Booklet ‘‘The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 


22G American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


THIS ASSOCIATION’S CAMPAIGN UPSET TRADITION 
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mongrel herds and influence the 
price of pure-bred cattle by in- 
creasing demand even more. So 
the leaders in the movement soon 
began to make profitable use of 
those _ publications circulating 
among the dairymen and cattle 
raisers, and began advertising in 
earnest. 


UPSETTING AN OLD DELUSION 


The Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., was among those not 
content to sit and twiddle its 
thumbs and wait for something 
to happen. Boasting of a mem- 
bership of some four thousand 
breeders it was in a financial posi- 
tion to bring pressure to bear on 
the dairyman from the outside. 
So the association planned to up- 
set traditions, and educate the 
consumer to the fact that milk 
wasn’t milk after all, and that 
there was a world of difference 


Let that NEW Cow 
be a Jersey 


To own your.own cow, and that cow a milk.” 


Jersey, has been the expressed wish 
almost everyone who likes milk and 
It is being realized 
more and more by those who have a 


has had to buy it. 
place for a cow. 


Ad cow and Jersey milk are the conceded 
sandesle b mpared. 


a eee eae 


acow. A 
pot | pet. 


Beaiodae ant 


While you are h~ 8 milk, it 
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between milk 
breeds of cows. 

A reliable advertising agent was 
engaged and a campaign mapped 
out, based on a booklet “The 
Story of Holstein Milk,” and an 
effective follow-up to inquiries 
which would be developed through 
general magazine advertising. 
The copy argument centered on 
the ease with which Holstein milk 
was digested, the object of the 
plan being to force the milk deal- 
er to demand Holstein milk to 
satisfy his trade and in turn re- 
quire dairymen to buy Holstein 
cows. This purpose is plainly set 
forth in the association’s litera- 
ture, where it says: “We believe 
that when the public learns 
through our efforts something of 
the exceptional excellence of Hol- 
stein milk, the milk dealers 
throughout the country will be 
only too glad to supply the milk. 
To supply the milk they will have 
to buy Holstein cows, 
and these cows they 
will buy of the mem- 
bers of our associa- 
tion.” 

In both the copy 
and the follow-up the 
public was urged to 
demand __ Holstein 
milk; mothers were 
warned against other 
milks and advised to 
feed Holstein which 
the advertising stated 
“was the nearest sub- 
stitute for breast 


from different 


of Holstein milk, the 
booklet points out, is 
not “just milk.” In 
Holland, the home of 
the Holstein cow, the 
animal is the family 
Each morning 
she is rubbed and 
scrubbed. She gets 
the best of care and 
food. . Under these 


ill look up a Jersey iti % 
wi Sil exe a aac on4 conditions the book 


Furxyeand Jerecy milk. write us, let states she has 
“‘Jerseys~always.’? developed into a 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB larger, stronger, heal- 
324 W. 23d St., New York City thier and longer lived 
cow than any other 

cow on earth, and of 


A SPECIMEN OF THE AGGRESSIVE COPY FOR JERSEY stocK course the milk par- 
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Over 


Emel $28,000,000 


Spee In New Construction 


At 50 


Mining Plants 
During 1913 


Weigh that for a minute! Just 50 metal mining plants out of the some- 
thing more than 5,000 prospecting and producing mines in the United 
tates. 


And the total cost of the new construction being carried on at them 
during 1913 was more than $28,000,000! 


That $28,000,000 doesn’t touch the great sums spent in other plants for 
supplies and new equipment to replace worn-out. 


There will be just as much—probably more—spent in 1914. Get your 
share of it! 


The Engineering and Mining Journal is right-hand man to the men who 
spent that 28 million. It covers the purchasing power of the metal mines 
of North America. If you want a slice of the melon, we will gladly go 
into details with you. 


THE ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
505 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


The Hill Publishing Company also publishes puppenins News, Amer- 
ican Machinist, Power, and Coal Age. 
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takes of these favorable qualities. 
JERSEY COMES IN FOR DRUBBING 


It is easy to see which way the 
wind blows by looking over the 
literature the Holstein-Friesian 
Association is sending out to the 
dairymen. In this advertising few 
opportunities are overlooked to 
give the poor Jersey a friendly 
dig. And while the different cat- 
tle men in both associations may 
be the best of friends personally, 
dining together at the different 
stock shows and all that, still this 
professional jealousy crops out 
here and there. For example, in 


one place the Holstein people ask: 
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compared.” Then they carried the 
advertising a step higher, hoping to 
influence the “gentleman farmer” 
who prized the Jersey for her pe- 
culiar beauty as well as her prac- 
tical qualifications, 

Nor was the milk question 
slighted. Mothers were told to 
ask for Jersey milk, and to write 
the association for the name of 
milkmen who could supply this 
milk. Inquirers were sent full in- 
formation about Jersey milk and 
urged to get the milkman inter- 
ested. And so milk ceased to be 
just milk among the _ observant 
magazine readers. Mothers were 
torn between conflicting claims, 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Are the Premier Beef Breed of the world. Their show record in direct com- 
other breed: 


Record at International Live Stock 
Out of fourteen 


in detail and a list of 
Association, address CHAS, GRAY, Secretary, 817 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


is prove their superior merit, conclusively. 








OF INTEREST TO THOSE WHO WOULD RAISE STOCK FOR BEEF PURPOSES 


“Which is the best cow to beef at 
the end of the milk-making ca- 
reer? Not the 750-pound toy 
‘fawns’ of the stunted Jersey 
stripe, with their thin, sparse, 
tough, tasteless, stringy meat, and 
their scarce and rank flavored fat, 
but ——” and the rest can be im- 
agined. Even in the Holstein con- 
sumer advertising the situation is 
handled without gloves when the 
reader is warned against Jersey 
milk, in fact the literature says: 
“A Jersey cow cannot even raise 
her own calf because her own 
milk is so hard to digest.” 
Naturally these statements 
caused commotion in the Jersey 
camp. The Jersey breeders were 
equally sure that they had the best 
cow for the dairyman, and lost no 
time in using the consumer me- 
diums to tell the people so. With 
a clever sentence they turned the 
edge of the Holstein thrust, con- 
tending that “Jersey milk and 
Jersey cows are the conceded 
standards by which a!l others are 


and the poor milkman, whose 
main worries used to be confined 
to dirty bottles, late delivery and 
minor complaints, found the world 
full of new troubles, 


OTHERS BECOME ACTIVE 


With the Jersey and Holstein 
breeders occupying the limelight, 
the activities of the other organi- 
zations have been less noticeable, 
but, nevertheless, these smaller as- 
sociations have by no means been 
idle. As the wealthier advocates 
of pure-bred herds—the success- 
ful business men who raised 
pure-bred cattle as a hobby—were 
for the most part affiliated with 
the larger and more popular as- 
sociations, it is natural that the 
smaller ones could not follow in 
the aggressive footsteps of the 
pacemakers. Nor did the smaller 
groups have the distribution of 
herds to warrant consumer adver- 
tising, at least advertising to 
bring pressure to bear on the 
milkman. So they had to content 
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themselves with doing the best 
they could. with the material and 
finances available. 

Among these secondary associa- 
tions the points at issue revolved 
largely around the all-around 
qualities of the cattle, and the 
average milk production. As it 
is obvious that every breed must 
have some advantages these ad- 
vertisers found little difficulty in 
finding effective arguments, which 
worked up into excellent trade- 
paper and direct-mail copy. 

For instance, the big point 
claimed by the breeders of the 
Ayrshire cattle is low upkeep of 
herd, based on the fact that the 
Ayrshire cow is regarded large- 
ly as the “dairy rustler,” eating 
hungrily of any kind of fodder—® 
good, bad or indifferent. Then 
another of their arguments is 
“beef value” after the cow’s milk- 
ing days are over. As the Ayr- 
shire is a Scotch animal, used to 
severe exposure and hardship, its 
breeders are also able to make ad- 
vertising capital out of that point. 








George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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In the beef division of the cat- 
tle breeders’ associations, advertis- 
ing is also being effectively used 
to promote the breeds. The ef- 
forts of these associations, how- 
ever, have been very materially 
helped by natural conditions. The 
lessening supply of cattle and the 
increasing demand has so affected 
the price that a Cattle raiser can 
little afford to raise any but ani- 
mals which will bring top prices. 
This same condition has caused 
thousands of farmers to go in 
for “mixed” farming, all of which 
means profit for the man who has 
pure-bred bulls and cows for sale, 
and a consequent growth of the 
association in which the animals 
must be registered before they 
will be considered pure-bred stock. 

Out in the cattle-raising country 
to-day Shorthorn cattle are rap- 
idly gaining in popularity. It is 
a widely distributed and popular 
breed, looked upon with favor by 
the packing-house buyer because 
of its high “dressing” average. 
But it has a rival—the little black 
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Aberdeen-Angus. This breed has 
been taking quite a number of 
prizes of late, too many in fact to 
suit the Shorthorn breeaers. To 
make matters more ticklish the 
Aberdeen-Angus people have not 
been backward in _ advertising 
these advantages. So about a 
year ago, to hold their position, 
the Shorthorn breeders decided to 
fight back with the same weapon. 

“We are now convinced that 
this advertising is profitable,” says 
Abram Renick, manager of the 
association in Chicago. “I think 
we have succeeded in interesting 
five times as many people in the 
same length of’ time as in any 
other period, but part of this suc- 
cess must be credited to natural 
causes, such as the scarcity of 
beef and the high price of cattle. 

“We have also had good results 
from personal letters and litera- 
ture sent to interested parties. 
During the past nine months. we 
have sent out 30,000 albums, 
pamphlets and circulars. The al- 


bums contain the pictures of prize- 

winning cattle, and the pamphlets 

articles on Shorthorn cattle. 
“We are convinced 


that we 
have the most profitable breed of 
cattle for the American farmer, 
both from the standpoint of beef 
and milk, in fact, a real dual-pur- 
pose breed,” and in that statement 
lies the basis of the Shorthorn ap- 
peal. 


EFFECT OF THE ADVERTISING 


Of the remaining associations 
the Red Polled Cattle Club of 
America, which breeds a hardy, 
hornless animal of English origin, 
is perhaps doing the most conser- 
vative advertising. At least 
throughout the literature, and in 
the trade-paper copy, it seems to 
be quite fair in all statements as 
to the comparative values of its 
breed. The Guernsey  cattle- 
breeders are also effectively using 
advertising in popularizing the 
Guernsey cow, and the indications 
are that the others will soon fol- 
low suit. 

Obviously this advertising is of 
a kind where it is difficult to put 
your finger on results. The cen- 
sus takers do not list cattle by 
breeds, so Government statistics 
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are not available. If the registra- 
tions are any indication then it has 
been highly successful, for in the 
case of the Jersey club these have 
increased from 9,670 in 1905 to 
25,929 last year, and bid fair to 
exceed that figure by two or three 
thousand the coming year. Then 
again, in the matter of certificates 
issued these have increased 35,910 
since 1905 or 180 per cent. 

That this advertising has fur- 
thered the breeding of thorough- 
bred animals, both for dairy and 
beef uses there is no question. The 
present scarcity of cattle, one of 
the problems confronting the pack- 
ers and the chief reason for the 
advance in the price of beefsteak, 
would be made less acute if pure- 
fred animals, having high dressing 
averages, took the place of “can- 
ners” and mongrel cattle. 

The same is true to a great ex- 
tent in the dairy. The milk from 
pure-bred herds is certainly more 
desirable than milk from mongrel 
herds, and so, aside from any 
selfish motive which might lie 
back of this advertising, it is evi- 
dent that it is doing a work which. 
to say the least, tends to better the 
condition of all. Then, too, the 
advertising encourages mixed 
farming, which is urged as the so- 
lution of the cattle scarcity and 
as the salvation of the farmer. 


St. Paul Club to Do Research 
Work 


The St. Paul Town Criers have de- 
cided to issue a series of pamphlets. 
These will be patterned after the re- 
search pamphlets issued by universities 
and Government experiment stations. 

In order to carry on the work neces- 
sary to issue these research pamphlets 
the educational committee of the Town 
Criers has -been en!arged and will here- 
after be known as the educational and 
research committee. 

Among the subjects to be investigated 
by the committee are house-organs, farm 
papers, dealer helps, etc. 


Changes in Dunlap-Ward 
Agency 
Merrill Sands. who has_ been with 
the Dunlap-Ward Agency, Chicago, for 
three years, has resigned. 
M. C.  MacAvoy, secretary of the 
Dunlap-Ward Agency, has also resigned. 


Charles C. Norris has been appointed 
local advertising manager of the. Des 
Moines, Ia., Capital. 
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Dominating 
the Field 


In the civil engineer- 
ing and _ contracting 
fields, the mark of domi- 
nating supremacy rests 
plainly on the 


Engineering Record 


It shows in its very makeup, in its striking covers, 
in its editorial matter, in the standing of its con- 
tributors, in its circulation growth. - 

It shows in its advertising record—634 more pages 
of paid, advertising printed last year than in any 
other civil engineering and contracting paper—154 
more pages so far this year. 

It shows in the results secured by advertisers. 
Everything shows that the Engineering Record 
dominates the field. 

If the civil engineering and contracting fields 
include your market, our Service Department can 
help you. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
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Take sas Plant 





““Movieize” 
your business 


Take your mills, transplant them to your § 
customer’s office and show him “how 
it is done.’”” Many a man deaf to argu- 
ment will believe his own eyes. | 
We can take a motion picture of your 
industry showing how every operation is 
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performed, from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 

Armed with this film 
and one of our portable 
projecting machines, your 
salesman can give a demonstra- 
tion ina client’s office, hotel room, 
or in a Moving Picture Theatre. 
Such an original audacious selling 
move will command attention. 


Correspondence on the subject is invited. 


—_— 
HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED *° 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 
1 Madison Ave. NEW YORK. 
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Increased advertising 
increased size of page 


.In order to accommodate the steadily 
growing volume of advertising, the 
page size of The Chicago Daily News 
was increased from seven to eight col- 
umns on February 16. Each column is 
now the standard 13 ems pica width, 
(21/6 inches) and 305 agate lines 
long. 





With this change we believe we can 
take care of all the legitimate advertis- 
ing offered us in 1914. During 1913, 
even though on certain days we limited 
the size of all advertisements to five 








columns, we were forced to omit 
121,737 lines of display advertising and 
36,227 lines of classified advertising 
because of lack of space. 


The Chicago Daily News 


over 350,000 daily 


John B. Woodward 
Eastern Representative 
710 Times Building, New York 
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On the Trail of Circula- 
tion Facts 


The Kind of Statement That 
Satisfies the Advertiser—Value 
of Complimentary Circulation— 
Light on Value of Circulation 
Reports to the Government— 
Odd Discrepancies Unearthed 


By Ida Clarke 
Of Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


OR the sake of convenience, I 
shall refer to all periodicals as 
newspapers. 

The advertiser should know first 
the number printed. Then, the 
number spoiled; the number un- 
sold; the number returned; the 
number sold by regular  sub- 
scription; the number sold over 
the counter; the number sold on 
news-stands or through news com- 
panies; the number of sample 
copies mailed or otherwise dis- 
tributed; how many, if any, are 
sold through premium or contest 
schemes, or any other means of 
inducement. In this event the ad- 
vertiser should be informed as to 
the method employed, the length 
of the subscription period and all 
other important points. 

The advertiser should know 
how many copies go to advertis- 
ers, exchanges; how many are 
complimentaries, etc. Personally, 
I believe that the papers given 
employees or those handed say to 
the policeman on the corner or the 
fireman on his way home from the 
engine-house, are as good circula- 
tion as any paid copy. They are 
taken home and read by the family 
just as thoroughly as though they 
cost the penny charged the brick- 
layer or the banker. 

The advertiser should know 
how many papers are sold in bulk 
Circulation of this sort is value 
less to the advertiser because these 
papers are not read. The paper 
that is bought for the sake of a 
coupon is undoubtedly thrown 
away as soon as the coupon has 
been clipped. Bundles sold for 
padding carpets or packing crock- 

Address before the Chicago Conven- 


tion of Association of American Adver- 
tisers. 


ery cannot help the advertiser. 

The advertiser should also know 
how much of the circulation is 
distributed in the city and how 
much outside. 

When the quantity has been 
ascertained and dissected, the 
quality should be looked after. 

Does the publication go to the 
wealthy, the middle or the poor 
class of people? 

Does it appeal more to men or 
to women? 


EDITORIAL POLICIES 


What are its policies? I don’t 
think the political faith of a news- 
paper is as important to-day as 
it once was, though there are some 
communities that are strongly 
partisan, and in such cases the 
political view-point of a paper 
does influence its readers. 

The paper’s attitude towards 
union or non-union labor should 
be known, If a paper happens to 
be strongly in favor of unionism, 
its readers would be of the type 
who would not buy an article man- 
ufactured by a concern which em- 
ployed non-union labor. I have 
known of booklets, from which 
the union label was omitted, being 
returned by a union man to the 
manufacturer of the article ad- 
vertised with a note that if the 
manufacturer wanted to make a 
sale to him, he should recognize 
union labor and not employ 
“scabs” to do his printing. 

For the past fourteen years 
much of the required informa- 
tion has been obtained through 
A. A. A. investigations. The only 
trouble has been to cover the 
country fast enough, and that, I 
believe, has been due to lack of 
funds because, for some reason in- 
comprehensible to me, many ad- 
vertisers don’t seem to buy their 
advertising space on the same 
basis as they do their other com- 
modities. No firm thinks of buy- 
ing a gross of lead-pencils without 
having a clerk check up to see that 
12 dozen lead-pencils have been re- 
ceived, and 12 dozen‘ lead-pencils 
of ordinary quality cost about 
$3.00; but that same firm may 
spend $100,000 in advertising and 
never actually know whether it 
received the circulation it 
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bargained for or not, because it 
does not have it checked up or 
verified by a reliable auditing 
concern. 


ARE STATEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT 
INADEQUATE? 


Some people believe that the 
statement furnished to _ the 
Government is as good a state- 
ment as any auditor could com- 
pile, but those who rely on these 
statements are being badly fooled. 

A few months ago the publish- 
er of a daily paper sent me a 
sworn detailed statement show- 
ing the paid circulation of his 
paper to have averaged 9,023, the 
unpaid several hundred, during 
the six months ending April 1. 
Attached to this statement was a 
clipping from his paper showing 
statement made to the Government 
in which he claimed as paid 
circulation the paid and unpaid 
combined. 

The stand that the Government 
has taken in this circulation ques- 
tion has helped, but its work is 
far from complete. A publisher 


may purposely or inadvertently 


give incorrect figures to the 
Government and thése discrepan- 
cies pass unnoticed unless atten- 
tion is called to them, since the 
Government makes no effort to 
verify these statements—at least I 
have never been informed of any. 
case where action has been 
taken, 

Then, too, what good are these 
Government. statements to an ad- 
vertiser when the Government 
won’t disclose the information? 

In a certain State is a paper 
which refused to furnish us a 
statement of circulation—wouldn’t 
say whether it had or had not 
made a statement to the Govern- 
ment—and we couldn’t get any 
definite information from the 
Government. It referred us to 
the paper. Needless to say, the 
paper was dropped from our list 
and will not be put on again until 
we know what we will be likely 
to get for our money. 

Through the A. A. A. my firm 
has been able to save several 
thousands of dollars. On one paper 
alone, we saved $123 year before 
last and $120 last year, which is 


more than half the cost of our 
yearly dues. 

In the South is a paper which 
was swearing to an average of 
12,000 paid daily. Some informa- 
tion we received led us to believe 
that it didn’t have this amount 
and when we pressed it for de- 
tails it gave us a statement show- 
ing that it actually had but 8,600 
paid. 

A paper in the Middle West 
gave the Government a statement 
for the six months ending June, 
1913, which showed 3,200. A new 
management found that it had 
only 1,800. 

A Western paper claimed 15,- 
000 under its old management; 
the new management found that 
it had only between 10,000 and 
11,000. 

We are now adjusting an ac- 
count where the old manager 
claimed 15,000 and based con- 
tracts on this amount. The new 
manager says that the paper has 
but 12,000 now and at the time 
that he took charge it had only 
10,000. 

These last three instances clear- 
ly show the unreliability of some 
publishers’ statements, and the 
need for authentic examination by 
expert auditors. 


SOME AMAZING DISCREPANCIES 


In the East is.a paper whose 
statement to the Government 
showed 16,000. Our contract was 
based on 13,000 paid. The A. A. 
A. examination showed about 
9,000 paid. When I wrote the 
publisher expressing my astonish- 
ment at the conflicting figures, he 
explained that he, too, was sur- 
prised because he supposed his 
paper had the circulation claimed 
for it by ‘his circulation manager. 
This is a case where the A. A. A. 
showed the publisher how his 
circulation manager was fooling 
him. 

I have in mind another instance 
of a paper which was claiming 
165,000 paid daily and made con- 
tracts on this basis. The A. A. A. 
found the circulation to be only 
142,000. More recent examina- 
tions show that this paper has 
dropped to 110,000. However, the 
publisher learned a lesson from 
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Landing the ‘“Hard-to- 
Testimonial 


the first examination and didn’t at- 
tempt to make any more false 
statements. 

Within the past year the A. A. A. 
called upon a paper for the 
purpose of examining its circula- 
tion and was asked to defer ex- 
amination because of a recent fire 
in the office which destroyed all 
the records. This paper was 
claiming over 5,000 paid circula- 
tion daily. A contemporary ad- 
vised me that the publisher never 
had anything like what he had 
been claiming and said he could 
prove it because he printed the 
paper on his press for a few 
days after the fire. We took it 
up with the other publisher and 
he insisted that his competitor 
was trying to take unfair ad- 
vantage of him. Examination re- 
cently made by the A. A. A. 
shows the circulation of this paper 
to have averaged about 4,000 daily, 
paid, for nine months preceding 
the date of examination. Surely 
the publisher would not admit that 
his circulation has been decreasing, 
hence it is fair to assume that 
the circulation was not over this 
amount before the fire. 

I could continue to recite many 
actual instances which are saving 
dollars to my firm every day. 
The A. A: A. reports are so 
thorough and dependable that it is 
seldom indeed that a publisher 
questions their exactness. Then, 
too, the moral effect on the pub- 
lishing fraternity is far-reaching, 
because it holds in check many 
who might possibly misstate if 
there were no possibility of an 
expert, unreachable examiner 
from the A. A. A. dropping in for 
proof, 

The publisher of the Montreal 
Herald takes the right view when 
he says, “The right to inquire 
should not be regarded as a con- 
cession by a newspaper, but as a 
matter of business equity.” To 
this I would add—and while you 
are inquiring, get all the facts. 


Franz with Mansfield Service 


C. J. Franz, for five years with the 
advertising department of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company, is now with 
the Mansfield Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. 
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Get” 


Contributions to Advertising from 
Those Who Do Not Seek Pub- 
licity—Requests for Photo- 
graphs Bring Handsome By- 
Product of ‘Testimonial Letters 
—A Delicate but Paying Job 


OOD testimonials are fre- 

quently a by-product. They 
have to be, because the best testi- 
monials are usually the hardest to 
get, and cannot be secured by the 
direct process ‘of asking for them. 
Your solid and substantial citizen 
may have bought an automobile, 
or a player-piano, or an adding 
machine, or any one of a hun- 
dred articles of daily use; he may 
be perfectly satisfied with it and 
thoroughly convinced that he 
couldn’t get along without it; but 
when it comes to the question of 
saying so in print, he simply isn’t 
looking for publicity. It is com- 
paratively simple to get endorse- 
ments from the popular tango ar- 
tist, the baseballist and the heroine 
of the movies, but the sober busi- 
ness man is a different proposi- 
tion, because it is very seldom to 
his advantage to advertise his per- 
sonality. 

But this same business man is 
frequently quite willing to write 
a letter about his experience with 
the goods, if he is given the op- 
portunity to do it off his own bat, 
and he seldom objects later on, 
when he sees his letter in print. 
He likes to feel, though, that he 
did it of his own free will, and 
not because somebody asked him 
for it. 

The writer knows of a concern 
which secured a very remarkable 
series of testimonials from users 
of its goods by sending them a 
book dealing with some special 
uses of the product, and asking 
criticisms of the book. It was a 
perfectly natural thing for the 
user to pass from the subject of 
the book to his own experience 
with the goods, and he did not 
suspect that he was “giving a 
testimonial.” Not only were the 
letters thus received valuable be- 
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cause of the facts they contained, 
but they “rang true” as the con- 
scious testimonial very seldom 


oes. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, recently issued 
a book entitled “The Marmon 


‘Forty-Eight’ in Service.” It con- 


INK 


letters were the more satisfactory 
because they were written to take 
the edge off the refusal to send 
photographs. 

Of course, it is not a matter 
which can be handled blundering- 
ly, this securing of testimonials 
from people who are not publicity. 
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A TESTIMONIAL PAGE FROM A 


tains 16 pages of photographs of 
users of Marmon cars, showing 
the cars in actual daily use. Many 
of the pictures show the home 
surroundings of the owners, and 
range in location from coast to 
coast and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Most of them 
have been reproduced from the 
original prints, without retouch- 
ing, and a careful examination of 
the book will convince anyone of 
their genuineness. 

Of almost equal importance with 
the book of photographs, how- 
ever, is its by-product in the form 
of testimonials, which are grouped 
in another book, entitled “Over 
10,000 Miles in Marmon Cars.” 
Many of the users appealed to 
objected to the use of their pho- 
tographs in the company’s adver- 
tising, but they were quite willing 
to write letters in praise of their 
cars. Doubtless many of these 


MARMON CATALOGUE 


seekers. But a good many con- 
cerns are succeeding in doing it, 
as the advertising pages will bear 
witness. Quite recently the Stew- 
art-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion published a _  double-page 
spread giving a list of box-holders 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
who use the company’s products, 
together with several photographs. 
It is hardly conceivable that the 
names were printed without per- 
mission. 


Piling on the Honors 


New York, February 25, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note that Listerated Pepsin Gum ad- 
vertises itself in the subway as_having 
“received every Gold Medal, Diploma 
and Grand Prix Prize awarded in noth 
Europe and America~for the last five 
years.” 

Will some kind soul explain what a 
“Grand Prix Prize” is? It is evidently 


some prize! 
E. W. Wacpron. 
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| divides the false 
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We know of no commodity the im- 
itation of which so much _ resembles 
the genuine as “advertising service.” 
The problem is very like testing mush- | 
rooms, which are indeed mushrooms if 
you wake up alive next morning. 


One of the difficulties is that the 
advertiser is buying an invisible some- 
thing in the future. Suppose then 
that you make your choice not so 
much from promises as from past 
performance. 


Will you investigate the history of 
this agency, the kind of clients we 
serve, how well and how long we 
have served them ? 
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It will pay you to know. 
1914. 
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The truth about 
Mexico. 


R. F. J. SPLITSTONE, Man- 
aging Editor of Leslie’s, has been 
rushed to the hostile camps of Mexico. 
He does this in accordance with Leslie’s 
policy of giving its readers an accurate 
and vivid account of things as they are. 


He goes at the crucial period of the 
long struggle, just when the raised em- 
bargo on arms has given the Revolution- 
ists a chance to make good their boast 
that, in that event, the war would 
quickly end. 
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GENERAL VILLA WITH THE SPOILS 
OF WAR 
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Mr. Splitstone will write from the field 
and will tell in words and pictures a vivid 
story of what we hope are the closing 
days of this brutal contest. He will have 
free access to the leaders on both sides 
and has been promised great opportuni- 
ties to get interesting facts and unusual 
photographs. 


His work will be only a continuation 
of the policy of Leslie’s for more than 
fifty years—to send its own staff of writers 
and artists into the field whenever there 
is news of sufficient interest to warrant it. 


Leslie’s started on this plan during the 
Civil War and has continued for more 
than a half century to tell the news in 
better pictures. 














MEXICAN CANNONEERS 
—From LESLIE’S, years ago. 
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‘* Unlike any other paper”® 


Quality 


Price per year is not an in- 
fallible test of circulation 
quality. (We say this de- 
spite our belief that we net more per 


year per subscriber than any general 
farm paper we know.) 


But the standing of subscribers in their 
own communities is always an accurate 
guide. That is why we want advertisers 
to make their own tests. Tell us at what 
post office serving country people you 
are well acquainted and we will lend 
that part of the mailing list of 


The Farm Journal 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





























How One Association Finds Facts 
about Circulation 


Policies and Practices of the Association of American Advertisers 


By Bert Moses 


Of the Omega Chemical Company, New York, and formerly president, A. A. A. 


[N fifteen years’ experience it 
has been found that the only 
way to get circulation facts is to 
open up the books and count the 
figures, 

By comparing this book with 
that, by consulting cash records, 
by checking up white paper bills, 
by matching mailing lists with cor- 
respondence, and other methods 
familiar to competent accountants, 
we come close to the truth. 

If there is any better method 
than the one we have arrived at 
after fifteen years’ work, we sure- 
ly would like to know what it is. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers’ reports are wonder- 
fully comprehensive and supreme- 
ly simple. 


A SAMPLE REPORT 


I have here the report of our 
examiner upon a great daily in 
a great city. 

It comprises 23 pages and gives 
information of vital importance 
to an advertiser. 

It tells how many papers are 
sold—how many are given away 
or returned—average press run 
and circulation by months. 

It shows whether the paper is 
going ahead or going back by 
giving gains or losses from month 
to month. 

It divides the circulation up in- 
to city and country distribution. 

It gives a brief history of the 
paper. 

It gives the subscription price 
—the typographical appearance— 
the quality of the paper used—the 
length and.width of columns— 
the average number of pages for 
a year—the number of editions is- 
sued and the quantity of each and 
where the bulk of each edition 
goes. 


Address delivered before the Chicago 
onvention of Association of American 
Advertisers. 
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It indicates what the general 
policy of the paper is and what 
are ‘probably the sort of people 
who buy and read it. 

It tells all about methods of 
distribution, and if there are com- 
binations or special deals or pre- 
mium schemes used those par- 
ticulars are set down also. 

It tells how collections are made 
from dealers, and it tells whether 
the accounts are well paid up or 
otherwise. 

It tells what kind of advertising 
is accepted and what kind rejected 
and all about the paper’s adver- 
tising policy. 

It gives the politics of the paper 
and the news service it employs. 

It gives the names of those of 
our members who are using space 
in its columns. 

And it gives in page after page 
of figures the precise distribution 
of circulation that goes outside 
the city. 

This report cost our members 
about 75 cents, while the adver- 
tising rate of the paper itself is 
40 cents or 50 cents a line. 

Thus, by paying out the price 
of two lines of space, we get all 
this information beforehand, and 
when we are ready to make con- 
tracts we know precisely what we 
are doing. 

We do not pretend to do any- 
thing more than give facts, and 
facts are things you can never get 
too much of. 

I do not believe any representa- 
tive of this paper is possessed of 
half as much knowledge about it 
as the members of this association. 

Very often, when a special rep- 
resentative comes in to sell me 
space, I can tell him a lot of 
things about his paper that he 
never knew: 

Our association has ever been 
a practical body of level-headed 
men. 
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We have preferred to be effi- 
cient by avoiding too much effi- 
ciency, and by making common 
sense the court of last appeal. 

Too much efficiency is subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. 

There is the case of the man 
who sold a big institution an elab- 
orate card system. 

About a month afterward he 
came in and asked the boss how 
the card system was working. 

“It’s working fine,” said the 
boss. 


aes how is business?” he in- 


car “Oh ” replied the boss, “we had 
to give up business to take care 
of the card system.” 

The Association of American 
Advertisers has never dallied with 
evanescent moonshine nor chased 
the elusive rainbow to its source. 

We are not satisfied with pub- 
lishers’ statements alone. 

We do not believe in circula- 
tions made by affidavit any more 
than a bank will accept deposits 
on affidavit. 

We want to count the papers, 
just as a bank wants to count the 
money before making an entry 
in the pass-book. 

Delicate, indeed, is the work we 
are trying to do. 

A publisher is as touchy about 
his circulation as Boston is touchy 
about her syntax. 

The difficulty is that up to date 
nobody has supplied a satisfactory 
definition of circulation that is 
generally accepted, and yet circu- 
lation is the hole into which the 
advertiser pours his money. 

There are more ways of de- 
fining the word than there are 
politicians. in Indiana. 

It is good to realize that the 
work we have done is coming to 
be recognized as a real service 
to the honest publisher, . 


AUDITORS GIVEN A WELCOME 


More and more publishers are 
showing a tendency to deal from 
the top of the deck and play fair. 

They not only permit our audi- 
tors to go over their books, but 
urgently seek such examinations. 

As a matter of fact, requests 
for examinations are so constantly 
increasing that we are unable to 


comply as quickly ‘as we wish we 
could, 

The most valuable part of our 
work, however, is getting infor- 
mation from publishers, who, 
through various excuses, endeavor 
to cloud the issue. 

Publishers of this kind, when 
asked what their circulation is, 
answer: 

“Ours is the official paper of the 
county,” and let it go at that. 

Some say: “Our circulation is 
greater than that of all the other 
papers in town put together.” 

Some say: “We decline to en- 
ter into a lying competition with 
our loathed contemporary across 
the street.” Some say: “Our cir- 
culation is ten thousand,” be- 
cause on one occasion the cam- 
paign committee bought nine thou- 
sand extra copies, which made 
ten thousand when added to the 
regular edition of one thousand. 

Some give as circulation what- 
ever the press-counter shows, and 
no particular care is taken to see 
that the counter is set back to 
the beginning when the press 
starts. 

Some figure five readers to each 
copy, and feel justified in multi- 
plying the copies printed by five. 

Some print their papers in two 
sections and count each copy as 
two. 

We have found some very 
amusing and some very startling 
situations. 


KINDS OF DECEIT DISCOVERED 


Out in Arkansas there is a pub- 
lisher who, in making up his cir- 


culation statement, carried the 
date 1912 over into the last col- 
umns, and added it in with his 
circulation. 

Some years ago we discovered 
a publisher who was claiming over 
200,000 circulation, but really had 
less than 25,000, and when his 
representative in New York 
learned the truth, he promptly 
threw the paper overboard, and 
just the other day that paper ig- 
nominiously died, the victim of its 
own deceit. 

Another publisher in another 
great city was selling 90,000 cir- 
culation, but delivering less than 
50,000, and when we dug the facts 
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out quite a few A. A. A. mem- 
bers got substantial refunds. The 
tidy sum of nearly $400 was res- 
cued by the Omega Chemical Co. 
from this paper. 

Another publisher reported over 
16,000 to the Government, while 
ou. auditor found just about half 
that Circulation, and I understand 
Uncle Sam is this moment pre- 
paring to make trouble for this 
misguided man. ‘ 

In one of the big cities every 
paper has been giving gross print 
as circulation for years, and in 
that big city the returns run_ as 
high as 25 and 30 per cent. Our 
examiner got at the net figures, 
and they were passed along to 
our members, but these same pa- 
pers continued to give out gross 
print to the advertising world, so 
that to-day our members are the 
only advertisers who know any- 
thing about the facts in that city. 

In the press-room of still an- 
other large paper the press-counter 
is said to be inclosed in a steel 
box, and nobody but the boss has 
a key to that box, so that he is 
the only one about the place who 
knows how many papers he prints. 

This striving for bulk is really 
the fault of advertisers them- 
selves, for they have blindly 
bought the most space in papers 
that had the most circulation, or 
rather in papers that claimed the 
most circulation. 

The time is not so far away 
when it was eminently respectable 
to lie about circulations, just as 
it is still respectable for women 
to lie about their ages, or for 
fishermen to lie about the weight 
of fish they caught. 

All these folks enjoyed a sort 
of poetic license to handle the 
truth with much freedom, and a 
man could be in good standing 
in church and still stretch things 
about his circulation without 
straining his conscience. 

_The honest publisher was ter- 
tilly handicapped in those days. 

hen he gave out the real fig- 
ures, his competitors bobbed up 
with fictitious figures bigger than 
his, and these were carried along 
to the newspaper directories, 
where the falsehood stood out 
like Teddy at a convention. 


As a matter of fact, the honest 
publisher, with his honest figures, 
when placed alongside the dis- 
honest figures of his dishonest 
contemporaries, looked like a 
package of benzoate of soda at 
a pure-food convention. 

The A. A. A. has changed all 
this, so that to-day the element- 
of falsehood is gradually being 
eliminated, like the fake fire sale, 
and the idea of a personal devil 
in competition with a_ personal 
deity. 

The history of the A. A. A. 
is a story of troubles, of strug- 
gles, of discouragement and of 
poverty. 

The only thing that kept it alive 
was the eternal truth and justice 
of the principles for which it 
stood, 

You can down a man or an 
organization, but you can never 
kill a principle if that principle 
is right. 


OPPOSITION MET WITH 


The opposition we had to over- 
come emanated from two sources. 

The first, naturally, was from 
publishers who were playing with 
a cold deck. 

You never found a man like 
Victor Lawson, or Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, or any of a dozen publish- 
ers, like those of the Washington 
Star, the Newark News, the In- 
dianapolis News or the New York 
World, say a single syllable 
against us. 

We were savagely attacked by a 
publisher in the South and by 
another publisher out on the coast, 
but these folks were hiding some- 
thing they didn’t want us to find, 
and so, like inkfish, they endeav- 
ored to get away by clouding their 
surroundings, and tried to escape 
in the noise and din they expected 
to follow. 

We have been attacked by dis- 
charged employees, but you may 
always expect to be vilified by 
people to whom you have paid 
wages after you find you need 
them no longer. | 

The other source of opposition, 
remarkable as it may seem, was 
from advertisers themselves. 

It is rather a sad commentary 
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on modern progress to have to 
say that not one advertiser in a 
hundred seems to care three 
whoops in the home of Mephis- 
topheles whether the circulation 
figures laid before him are au- 
thentic or not. 

He appears to prefer a lot of 
hot air to a few hard facts. 

He will buy advertising on con- 
versation alone without batting an 
eye or asking for an iota of cor- 
roboration. 

I have gone to hundreds of 
these misguided gentlemen and 
endeavored to get them to join us 
in our work, showing as best | 
could how really desirable it is 
to have facts in advertising, and 
the answer I usually got was 
that our work was not extensive 
enough—that we didn’t have 
enough members or enough money 
to cover the country as we should, 
which was the naked truth, just 
as it is the naked truth to tell 
a hungry man that what he needs 
is food, and then turn on your 
heel and walk away. 


HARD PUSHED FOR FUNDS 


Poverty has stared us in the 
countenance practically every day 
since we started, and the marvel 


is that we have done one-tenth. 


the work that we have actually 
performed. 

Every dollar has been stretched 
to the utmost, and the men who 
have done so much with so little 
are surely candidates for statues 
when the time comes to perpetu- 
ate in bronze or marbie the pio- 
neers who set things in motion 
for honesty in advertising when 
advertising was young. 

And yet we have been accused 
of being grafters—of waxing rich 
on money that didn’t belong to us, 
just like those eminent gentlemen 
in New York State who gobbled 
more of the public funds for 
building roads than was expended 
upon the roads themselves. 

Abe Lincoln, I believe, once said 
that even God Almighty did not 
know what a jury would do. 

A man once interrupted ex- 
President Taft during a speech, 
and asked what a man was go- 
ing to do who actually needed 
work and wanted work but could 
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not get it, and Taft answered: 
“God knows!” 

And so I am wondering whether 
the Almighty really knows why it 
is that so many advertisers haye 
stood aloof from this worthy 
work of ours—positively I don't 
know and never will. I am as 
perplexed as was Solomon’ about 
the ways of the eagle in the air, 
the ways of the serpent upon the 
rock, or the ways of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, 

In conducting the work of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers there has perhaps been poor 
judgment used at times, and oc: 
casionally a _ little diplomacy 
would have accomplished more, 
but I have never seen a scintilla 
of evidence showing that any off- 
cer, or manager, or auditor of this 
organization did anything crooked, 
or falsified anything, or profited 
in any way because of his connec- 
tion with us. 

When you consider the opportu. , 
nities and the temptations of the 
situation— when you remember 
that our auditors were traveling 
alone in remote parts of the coun- 
try, and would naturally be ap- 
proached by designing men who 
could make much capital out of a 
false report if an auditor could be 
induced to send it in, the marvel 
is that we have been so for- 
tunate. 

Of the hundreds of reports sent 
out by the A. A. A. in the last 
fifteen years, I have every reason 
to feel and almost to know that, 
like Ivory Soap, 99 44/100 per cent 
were pure, and more than likely 
the percentage is even higher. 

Advertising is the most uncer- 
tain and the most expensive in- 
stitution we know. anything about, 
unless it be a son going to college 
or a gasoline car. ; 

The one thing about advertising 
that it is possible to hog-tie and to 
hold is circulation. : 

There is one kind of circulation 
that is valuable and another kind 
which has very little value. 


CIRCULATION OF REAL VALUE 


The only kind of circulation | 
personally care very much about is 
the kind that comes from printing 
a good paper or a good magazine, 
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My Mother’s Influence 

plomags 

more, : 
sia “T have been reading your 
- of this magazine for over ten years. 

s 4 ) 


aaa It has influenced my life and 
connec. thought as no other one agen- 
seperti cy outside of my mother’s 
of influence. It has directed my 
-aveling thought and opened up chan- 
be nels of literature that would 
en who have no doubt never been 
a oe opened otherwise. Your edi- 
ba torials have influenced my edi- 

torial style toagreat extent. I 
on want youand your co-workers 
reason to know this as I am sure that 
pba I am only one of thousands 


er cent 
that have been influenced.’’* 


- » O | | C rs 


stad The National Weekly 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
JUE Advertising Manager 





* From the letter of a Western Editor 
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The dailies reach the cities and 
suburbs; the magazines, with 
their scattered fire, add their tack 
hammer strokes to the sledge 
hammer blows of the dailies, and 
largely in their fields, but how 
do you reach the small towns and 
villages? The village you came 
from yourself, for instance? 


That’s where papers like the 
Utica 


Sarunpgpquese 
come in. It goes each week into 
more than one hundred thousand 
homes of thrift and intelligence 
in small cities, towns and villages, 


in interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. 

Covers territory and opens up 
fields to you not readily or eco- 
nomically reached by any other 
medium. 


For sales promotion or an in- 
troductory advertising campaign, 
covering interior New York state, 
and the New England states, the 
SATURDAY GLOBE has no 
equal, either from the standpoint 
of economy or effectiveness. 


We can prove it, and it looks 
like good business on your part 
to give us an invitation to lay 
the proofs before you. 


We are at your service, any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 





which people buy because they 
like it. 

Of what value is circulation se. 
cured by giving away premiums 
that are alleged to be worth more 
than the subscription price—when 
subscribers subscribe for the pre- 
mium rather than for the publica. 
tion? 

Of what value is circulation 
largely made up of copies pur- 
chased for the purpose of cutting 
out voting coupons? 

Is circulation circulated free by 
campaign committees of any real 
value to anybody but the adver. 
tising manager and publisher? 

Of what value is bulk circula- 
tion created by affidavit, and bulk 
circulation that exists only in the 
imagination, and bulk circulation 
secured in any way except by 
printing a good paper? 

hen an advertiser buys circu- 
lation, he is entitled to know what 
he is going to get in the way of 
quantity. 

That is so self-evident that no 
normal man will dispute it. 

And the only way to know is to 
set an accountant at work upon 
the books and the records, 

But how was the circulation se- 
cured? 

Where do the papers or maga- 
zines go? 

What kind of people comprise 
the readers? 

Now, my fellow income-taxpay- 
ers and citizens of this more or 
less free land, we are getting close 
to the theme. 

If the circulation of a two-dollar 
magazine was built up by giving 
away four dollars’ worth of bum 
dishes, it is not worth so much 
per thousand as the circulation se- 
cured by hiring good editors and 
good writers. 

If. the circulation is largely 
made up of people whose incomes 
are limited, it is not the kind of 
circulation to create sales for 4 
Packard car. 

If the circulation scatters all 
over creation and. then back agait 
it is not good circulation for the 
advertiser whose product is dis- 
tributed in a few places or in one 
place only. ‘ 

If, for instance, I use a paper i 
Chicago, and am desirous of 
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reaching Chicago people alone, 
then I want that paper which, 
other things being equal, reaches 
the niost’ Chicago people. 

It seems foolish for me to 
stand here and state such self- 
evident truths, but I state them 
because all this vital information 
is to be had only in A. A. A. re- 
ports, and less than a hundred ad- 
vertisers are getting these re- 
ports. 

Imagine, if you can, how much 
guesswork there must be going 
on in the advertising departments 
of the hundreds and thousands of 
concerns who do not get these re- 
ports! 

We have always been an in- 
tensely practical body of sane men. 

We have never lost our heads 
in the foolish notion that honesty 
can be legislated into people. 

We believed in opening up the 
books and counting the figures, 
and we believed more men would 
be honest if they were shown that 
there is more money in being hon- 
est than there is in dishonesty. 

To-day, however, a wave of 
fanaticism is sweeping over the 
country. 

There are laws against pretty 
neatly anything you can mention. 

In a single year more than 40,- 
000 laws were passed by Congress 
and the various legislatures 
against 40,000 alleged crimes or 
misdemeanors. 

In one State there is a law fix- 
ing the dimensions of bed sheets. 

In another State there is a law 
making it a jailable offense to 
leave the front gate open. 

There are laws, I believe, against 
everything known to men except 
against gravitation and _ spit-ball 
pitching, but the legislatures will 
soon attend to those wicked 
things. 

There is a law making publish- 
ers give their paid circulations to 
the Government, but these figures, 
even if accurate, are as worthless 
as a hobble skirt, and even more 
limited. 

The Government simply asks 
for a total, while we get all the 
items that contribute to this total. 

In this report to which I have 
referred we give twenty-three 
pages of detail, while the Govern- 
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UAE 
Hampshire 
Bond 


En 





The clean, strong firm- 
ness of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND be- 
speaks a strength and 
fibre for the firm that 
usesit. It automatical- 
ly conveys an impres- 
sion of stability and 
trustworthiness. 
















Write on your present 
letterhead for samples 
of modern letterheads 
—if you care to, in- 
clude 10c for package 

‘of Semi-Business Sta- 

tionery. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the 


world making bond 
. 4 paper 
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ment gives out less than twenty- 
three words. 

Up in New England an old lady 
had a hundred dollars in the bank, 
and every Monday she used to go 
around to the cashier and draw 
the money out. 

Then she would count the 
money carefully and solemnly de- 
posit it again. 

She wanted to be sure the 
money was there, and sure it was 
good money, and she knew of no 
better way than inspecting it care- 
fully and counting it. 

The yearning of this dear old 
lady for accuracy is akin to the 
yearning of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 

We want to know. 

Our members all trace pedigrees 
straight back to Sedalia, Hanni- 
bal and Joplin, all in the good 
State of Missouri. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers does not audit circu- 
lation books because it thinks all 
publishers or any considerable 
portion of them are dishonest, but 
because it is the way business men 
do business. 

We all check up every other 
thing we buy, and why, in the 
name of the heavens on high, 
should we not do the same when 
we are collectively buying every 
year something that runs into so 
many hundreds of millions of 
dollars that even Herbert N. Cas- 
son turns away from the figures 
with amazement? 

We have been doing the work 
as best we could under handicaps 
that would discourage any but 
men who work for a thing be- 
cause they believe in it with a 
belief that goes down to bedrock. 


Campaign for Gum Lumber 
Started 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which as recently reported in 
Printers’ INK, was organized for the 
chief purpose of increasing the use of 

m droush advertising, has launched 
its campaign with full pages in a line 
of trade iournals reaching the furniture, 
interior finish and other trades. 


Herbert Dana, who recently resigned 
as sales manager of the Houghton & 
Dutton department store, Boston, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Paine Furniture Company of Boston. 
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Bill Limits Installment 
Refunds 


A bill affecting the returns of in- 
stallment merchandise has been intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly. 

In commenting on the bill Men's 
Wear says: Assemblyman Sufrin has 
introduced a bill amending the personal 
property law requiring that when goods 
which have been sold on the install. 
ment plan are retaken by the vendor on 
the ground that there has been a de. 
fault in the payment of part of the pur- 
chase price, not less than 80 per cent 
of the total amount paid therefor shall 
be refunded to the purchaser. The bill 
does not meet with the favor of mer- 
chants conducting an installment busi- 
ness, inasmuch as they claim that the 
value of nearly all articles sold upon 
the installment plan is greatly depre- 
ciated as scon as they are subjected to 
any use. 

They claim a!so that it would be 
wholly impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness if so small a margin of security as 
is promised by this bill were fixed by 
law. It is further pointed out that 
there are occasional abuses which call 
for correction, but that in the main the 
ability to purchase upon installments is 
of great assistance to people of small 
means. The passage of the Sufrin bill, 
it is said, would abolish many install- 
ment businesses 

A similar measure was defeated last 
year. 


Ads to Bring Immigrants to 
Missouri 


John J. Schneider, Chief Immigration 
Commissioner of Missouri, plans to start 
an aggressive newspaper and magazine 
campaign to get homeseeckers to settle 
in his State. A $14,000 appropriation 
was voted for this purpose by the last 
legislature. 

In this connection Commissioner 
Schneider recently said: “I have great- 
er faith in newspaper advertising as a 
medium for attracting immigration to 
Missouri than in any other of the many 
schemes resorted to by immigration com- 
missions of the different States.” 


Braden Now a Passenger 
Agent 


J. A. Braden, who for a number of 
years was advertising manager of the 


former Diamond Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., and who has recently been 
in charge of the advertising of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent of that company’s lines. 


Hale Leaves Boston 


Henry Hale, Jr., who has_ repre: 
sented the Ethridge Company in Boston 
for three years, has been transferred 
to the New York office. In appreciation 
of his work on the educational com- 
mittee of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, he was presented with a gold fob 
by the members of the committee. 
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How the Indian Fished 


The early Indian had no hook. He used a piece 
of raw-hide weighted with a stone. Two feet 
above the weight he fastened another line; at 
the end of it he tied his bait. Every fish that 
struck was skilfully tossed upon the bank. The 
Indian was a strategist; he was skilful as well 


as persevering. 


Advertising isn’t a game, notwithstanding the 


assertion that “copy should contain the bait,’ 


hook and line.” Far better to define advertis- 
ing as business strategy in widening your 
market. 


The skilful advertiser is a business strategist. If he 
wishes to reach the railway field, he first finds out who's 
who in the railway world and just what concentrated 
circulation means for him. He gets the inside facts 
on circulation because he wants to reach a group of 
buyers that spend over $500,000,000 a year for railway 


supplies. 


There’s a big live story for the skilful advertiser in the 
Certified Circulation Audit of the Railway Age Ga- 
zette. A request letter will bring it free of charge. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Woolworth Bldg. Transportation Bldg. Citizens Bldg. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker’s Latest Novel 
Complete in the April MUNSEY 
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N the April num- 

ber of MUNSEY’S 

MAGAZINE we 

shall publish a com- 
plete, book-length 
novel by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, entitled 
“You Never Know 

Ra Your Luck.” 


A new book by Sir Gilbert Parker is an 
event in the publishing world. The an- 
nouncement of its publication in a single 
issue of THE MUNSEY is in line with 
the determination to spend $250,000 on 


the editorial cost of this magazine 
in 1914. 

The past two editions of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE have been virtually ex- 
hausted. It is adding circulation at a 
rate which makes it the best advertising 
value in the standard magazine field. 


The Frank A. Munsey Co. 


Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. —:175 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, II. New York 
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Jobber’s View of Price 
Maintenance 


Some Frank Comment Upon 
Manufacturers’ Efferts to Pre- 
vent Price-Cutting, From the 
Standpoint of a Man Whose 
Chief Weapon Is Price—Miscon- 
ceptions to Be Overcome 


By John Marion Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, 
Toledo, Ohio 
[Epitor1a, Note: The attitude of a 
great many wholesalers towards price 
cutting is reflected in the following 
article. The writer admits that strict 
price maintenance would be an “ideal 
condition,” but does not believe that 
such a condition is possible. His com- 
ments upon well-known plans to sustain 
prices are worth careful study, because 
they indicate a state of mind which will 
prove a serious obstacle wherever it is 
encountered. The jobber’s chief weapon 
always been that of competitive 
prices, and he quite naturally fails to 
evidence much enthusiasm in favor of 
schemes designed to take that weapon 
away from him. Comments upon specific 
esernehe of Mr. Schlachter’s article 
we been placed in footnotes, as a 
better means of connecting them with 
the. text.] 


VERY little while we are told 

that someone ought to throt- 
tle the jobber because he has cut 
a price. Frankly speaking I do 
not believe that there is such a 
thing as strict price maintenance. 
Such an ideal condition is almost 
impossible. 

Some time ago we billed a re- 
tailer a quantity of merchandise 
that had been sold by a factory 
representative. The ink was 
hardly dry on the envelope be- 
fore he ‘phoned and wanted ‘to 
know what we meant by charging 
him the list price. We referred 
him to the copy of the agent’s 
order. He flared back, “Yes, but 
the agent promised me an extra 
five per cent.” 

This customer is a particularly 
hard man to handle and undoubt- 
edly he was right. In any event 
he knew that it was possible to 
secure concessions. That factory 
salesman started something. On 
almost every bill this retailer buys 
now he demands an allowance of 
some sort. I am inclined to think 
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that very often the manufacturer 
is himself to blame for price-cut- 
ting. 

In the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness sugar is the chief item. In 
a concern selling $2,000,000 worth 
of groceries a year, sugar sales 
represent about $600,000, or ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the total 
sales.’ 

On no one item is it as difficult 
to maintain the price or even at- 
tempt to as on'sugar. Sugar is 
the first thing on which a retailer 
will ask the jobber’s salesman for 
a quotation. And upon his reply 
often hinges a large order or no 
order at all. In this respect the 
smaller sugar refineries contribute 
to the jobber's troubles. _Some- 
times when oversold or desirous 
of cleaning up a broken lot they 
will drop the price five or ten 
cents per hundredweight, and thus 
harass the larger refineries. Such 
tactics immediately have an effect 
on the jobbing and retail trade 
and tend to make the market price 
of sugar rather uncertain at -all 
times. 

Various manufacturers have 
from time to time adopted means 
to compel the jobber to maintain 
the price on goods of their ma- 
king. A Western concern bills its 
product to the wholesaler at the 
regular jobbing price. At the end 
of a certain period it pays him his 
profit in the shape of a commis- 
sion, allowing no other concession, 
not even a cash discount. This 
manufacturer takes the stand that 
the jobber is but his agent. His 
product is one, however, that does 
not run into money fast. Then 
too, it is nationally advertised and 
is particularly easy to merchan- 


1The writer’s description of conditions 
with respect to ne od is not the whole 
story. It is generally figured that fully 
40 per cent of the jobber’s whole trade 
volume is sold without profit, which 
means that the other 60 per cent must 
be sold at a profit large enough to make 
up for it. This ought to absolve the 
specialty manufacturer from any blame 
for making his profit margins liberal. It 
is the jobber himself who forces such a 
condition, and one would expect him 
to back up the manufacturer who is 
disposed to uphold the price on a large 
item in the bulk sales, instead of com- 
plaining because he cannot enter into a 
price-cutting match with his competitors 
on those particular goods. 
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dise. The margin of profit is bet- 
ter than on most staples.” 

An Eastern manufacturer form- 
erly billed his goods in the regular 
way, but to each bill he attached a 
trade agreement and price-main- 
tenance slip, which the jobber was 
asked to sign and return with his 
remittance for the goods. This 
slip set forth at length regula- 
tions governing the sale of the ar- 
ticle in question, and closed by 
saying that any violation of this 
agreement would be met by a re- 
fusal to sell the offender any goods 
in the future. To-day, however, 
this price-maintenance slip is no 
longer attached. Instead a notice 
is printed at the bottom of each 
invoice, which has no doubt been 
written by a clever lawyer. The 
language is rather guarded, but 
states in a roundabout way that 
the goods may be sold at any price 
desired. These goods also, are 
nationally advertised—but are not 
what is known as big sellers— 
for their field of usefulness is 
limited.* 

A large Middle Western manu- 
facturer of a line of widely-known 
products formerly used another 
method. _His goods are ready 
sellers.and the average jobber buys 
them in car lots. The jobber was 
not asked to sign a trade agree- 
ment or price-maintenance slip. 
But it was hinted that any price- 
cutting would be summarily dealt 
with. If a competing jobber com- 
plained that the price had been cut, 
the manufacturer would immedi- 
ately forward a sworn statement 
blank which went into details 
leading up to the sale in question 
—quite minutely. The complain- 


2The jobber’s objection to this plan is 
pretty well founded, in that the system 
of withholding his profits deprives him 
of the use of part of his live capital. 
Note, however, the admission that the 
case of merchandising nationally ad- 
vertised goods partially offsets the ob- 
jection. 

The change from the “trade agree- 
ment” to the guarded permission to 
sell at any price is due to recent inter- 
pretations of the Sherman Law which 
indicate that the Government regards 
such agreements as illegal. There has, 
however, been no Federal Court ruling 
on this particular point. On the Pacific 
Coast this system is still popular, as 
there have been several decisions in 
State courts which uphold the validity 
of the “sticker” on invoices. 


ing jobber was asked to fill out, 
swear to, and return the statement 
at once. A practical investigation 
was then made. Should the eyi- 
dence warrant it the offending 
jobber would lose the agency for 
the goods. Or if it was a first 
offense or only a minor one, the 
punishment would be a fine con- 
sistent with the gravity of the 
transgression. This plan, like the 
other, is not adhered to to-day. 
In fact, I believe that all agree- 
ments and understandings, if they 
did exist, have been abandoned, at 
least for the present.‘ 

There are, to be sure, other 
arrangements for making the 
jobber toe the mark that have 
been tried out. But these three 
apply to ‘nationally advertised 
products, and cover the principal 
points. Just how successfully they 
did work out, and what effect they 
had, probably only the originators 
know. They were violated every 
day. I doubt if a manufacturer 
would discipline one jobber—who 
is selling many thousands of, dol- 
lars’ worth of his products every 
year—for price-cutting, while he 
is certain that dozens, yes hun- 
dreds who are greater offenders, 
go unpunished.’ 

That does not happen because 
the manufacturer lacks moral 
courage, but because he realizes 
that such action would be mani- 
festly unjust in view of the fact 
that no jobbing house ever cuts a 
price for the mere joy of cutting, 
but is usually forced to by shrewd 
buyers, who resort to all sorts of 
trickery in order to obtain a low 
price. 

Such buyers will sometimes de- 


‘This plan is particularly obnoxious 


to the jobber, because it smacks of 
paternalism, and he feels that the man- 
ufacturer is interfering in his private 
affairs. 

‘This doubt is not well sustained, for 
there are many cases on record in whch 
manufacturers have disciplined jobbers 
by cutting off supplies. The Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, for ex- 
ample, did it with Austin, Nichols & 
Co., and with Francis H. Leggett. 

‘If jobbers cut prices only because 
they are forced to do so by large buyers, 
they ought to welcome every genuine 
attempt on the part of manufacturers 
to maintain — and avoid quantity 
discounts. If prices were strictly main- 
tained all along the line, no large buyer 
could force a cut. 
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liberately lie, saying for instance: 
“R. A. Bartley has made me a 
better price than that. Can't you 
sell goods as cheaply as he can?” 
The jobber quickly takes another 
look at his list, and usually shaves 
the price to conform to the buy- 
er’s lie. 

Personal pride and aggressive- 
ness will not permit a wholesaler 
to lay down in the face of compe- 
tition, no matter how severe. A 
few days ago one of the larger 
buyers in the local market ’phoned 
an order. When he had finished 
he said, “I still have four items 
on my list, but I can’t give them 
to you. I can beat your prices.” 
Someone was underselling us on 
four nationally advertised, staple 
articles which he named. This is 
not an unusual incident. We are 
all forced to decline business oc- 
casionally, for various reasons, 
but no self-respecting wholesaler 
should or would stand back and 
see a competitor get business 
which rightfully belongs to him.’ 

Generally speaking, the price on 
nationally advertised, standardized 
and trade-mark goods is not cut 
to as perceptible an extent nor as 
frequently as on the necessities of 
life. This is true at least as re- 
gards the grocery business, for 
the dealer as well as the consumer 
is educated to the price and pays 
it without objection. The fight is 
more often on goods that go to 
make up the bulk of the trade 
such as sugar, coffee, canned 
goods, tobacco and soap. Of 
course these take in a number of 
nationally advertised products.° 

In cut-throat price methods the 
rebate plan holds first rank. We 


"This is a very important side-light on 
the rene view of business. Part of 
it “belongs” to him, he thinks, and he 
must have it even at a sacrifice of profit. 
Some jobbers never seem to reflect that 
the. worst —_ they can do to com- 
petitors is to let them have the un- 
profitable business. Retailers know this, 
and in the majority of instances where 
orders are withheld the buyer is bluffing. 
Fixed prices on specialties would go far 
towards making such bluffs useless. 

‘If the jobber’s backbone were a little 
stiffer he might find it possible to 
educate dealers to pay a fair price for 
staples, just as he admits they have been 

lucated to pay for specialties. It 
would take courage and patience, of 
course, but the specialty manufacturers 
have proved that if can % done. 


are all more or less familiar with 
this trade abuse. The house bills 
the goods at the regular price. 
Along comes the salesman who 
digs into his pantaloons and pays 
Mr. Retailer the difference be- 
tween the price he promised and 
the house price. Sometimes the 
salesman will hide the rebate al- 
lowance in his discounts, or he 
may charge it to customer. enter- 
tainment, or expense. Or again 
he may call it allowance for 
spoiled and damaged goods. To 
attempt to put a stop to this old 
price-cutting device of the man 
who does not fight in the open, 
would indeed, be an undertaking.” 

I am aware that The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America are 
recommending and endorsing a 
resolution, passed at Baltimore, 
in favor of price maintenance. 
Seems to me recent developments 
demand that we exercise caution 
and move slowly with or defer 
such endorsement. 


*This is an abuse which is much more 
common than it ought to be. But it is 
not an argument against price main- 
tenance. 


“Big Ben” Window Display 
Campaign 

The Western Clock Company, manu- 
facturers of Big Ben alarm clocks, has 
been devoting much attention recentl 
to window display matter, most of whic 
has been unusually strong. Instead of 
cut-outs of the stereotyped variety, the 
company is getting out material which 
is more expensive and at the same time 
more attractive. One display consisted 
of a miniature stage setting showing the 
householder attacking the furnace as the 
result of a timely warning by Big Ben. 
The figures were well worked out, and 
the little scene is lifelike and familiar 
enough to attract attention to any win- 
dow where it is presented. 

The company is also getting out an 
electric flasher, consisting of a framed 
bronze cloth painting of a man waking 
up to the sound of Big Ben. While 
he is stretching himself the words, “He 
Left His Call with Big Ben,” and a 
Big Ben symphony are flashed on the 
canvas. The flasher is operated from an 
ordinary lamp socket. 

The Western Clock Company is fea- 
turing this ‘display in double-page 
spreads in trade journals. 


Thomas. B. Morton has. opened..an 
office in the Starks Building, uisville, 
Ky., for the operation of a direct ad- 
vertising service. Mr. Morton was for- 
merly _ advertisin manager .of . the 
John C. Lewis Company, a Louisville 
department store. 
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Advertising for “Lost 
Policyholders” 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company Uses the News- 
papers in an Unusual Campaign 
—Many to Whom Money Was 
Owing Discovered—Value of 
This Kind of Advertising 


OST advertising is done 

for the purpose of selling 
goods and getting money; but 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
has used publicity in the news- 
papers as part of its campaign 
to locate lost policyholders, to 
whom money was due by reason 
of the redemption values of poli- 
cies which they had allowed to 
lapse. 

While the company has taken 
advantage of the obvious meth- 
ods of tracing persons whose 
whereabouts are unknown, such 
as inquiries of postmasters in 
towns where the assured last re- 
sided, and also by inquiry of 
friend and physician of the as- 
sured named in the application, 
the possibilities of advertising 
were not overlooked. 

The company itself has adver- 
tised lists of policyholders in a 
number of newspapers of wide cir- 
culation, including the New York 
Sun, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Chicago 
Record-Herald and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, The ads occu- 
pied two columns, and contained 
little matter other than a brief 
explanation and a list of the 
policyholders, the date when in- 
surance was taken out and the 
place of residence when insured. 

The company also distributed to 
its policyholders, with premium 
notices, leaflets containing the 
names of lost policyholders, and 
by means of these various meth- 
ods has succeeded in locating most 
of them or their relatives, 

A number of general agents of 
the company, located in various 
parts of the country, have also 
inserted advertisements in their 
local newspapers, explaining the 
idea back of the campaign and 
giving the names of policyholders 


of whom information was desired. 
The space used by the general 
agents was comparatively modest: 
Benjamin W. Loveland, super- 
intendent of the death-claim de- 
partment, has been in charge of 
the work of locating missing pol- 
icyholders of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. The total number of cases 
investigated, he reports, is 3,585. 
Policyholders found number 3,334, 
so that only 251 remain “lost.” 
Inasmuch as the advertising re- 
sulted in a large number of the 
successes scored in these cases, it 
must be credited with having an- 
swered the purpose efficiently, 
The campaign, incidentally, 
would of itself be an excellent 
talking point in advertising life 
insurance, as showing the high 
plane on which the business is 
conducted, inasmuch as the com- 
pany resorted to aggressive meth- 
ods in order to locate people to 
whom it might pay out money. 
“In a great many cases,” said 
Mr. Loveland, discussing the mat- 
ter, “the people entitled to the 
money had nothing but the records 
kept by the company to show their 
claims, as their policies had been 
lost or destroyed. The representa- 
tives of the company have fol- 
lowed clews of all kinds in order 
to locate the beneficiaries named 
in policies on the lives of some 
of these missing policyholders. 
The company has received numer- 
ous letters of commendation from 
beneficiaries to whom payments 
have been made under policies 
settled as death claims and who 
had no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the insurance until they 
were so advised by the company.” 


Want National Advertising 


Law 

The Retail Furniture Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Tennessee, at a recent con- 
vention in Nashville, endorsed a resolu- 
tion of the National Home Furnisher’s 
Association which calls for national 
legislation to prevent fraudulent ad: 
vertising. The publication of claims 
of ownership of factories or to being 
wholesalers, when such is not the case, 
and the use of misleading illustrations, 
is especially opposed. he secretaey 
of the T jation, H. K.- 
Howse, Nashville, has ea'led on the 
Tennessee delegation in Congress to 
support the trade relations bill now 
before ‘Congress, which, it is stated, 
embodies the ideas indicated. | 
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““A Quality 


Circulation’ 


a Patrie 


Reaches 55,000 


3 


French-Canadian Homes 


Montreal is the hub of French-Canadian Industry. 
A recent census shows a population of more than 
650,000 people, of whom more than 420,000 use and 
prefer the French language. Resources, both natural 
and manufactured, have made of Montreal the fourth 
largest French city in the world, and the wealthiest in 





the Dominion of Canada. 


to the American manufacturer? 


Does this mean anything 
Can he afford to 


overlook this vast outlet for his wares? 


Where QUALITY Counts— 


Ha Patrie’¢ circulation has 
not been meteoric in its rise. A 
consistent growth, evident each 
month among the better-class 
French-Canadian people has 
,been evident, and it has held 
and maintained the “quality” 
slogan since its beginning. 

Za Pattie is today the recog- 
nized quality French paper of 
the continent. Read in the 


homes of French and Canadian 
alike, among the better class. 
Hundreds of wide-awake for- 
eign concerns carry their n es- 
sage to the French-Canadian 
buyer in Za Patrie’é columns 
each afternoon. ~ Distinctly a 
paper for French-Canadian 
readers, and those firms cater- 
ing to this wonderful opportu- 
nity for selling their products. 


For any further information pertaining to the 


French-Canadian and Ha 


Patrie, write Man- 


ager Promotion Department, Za Pattie, Montreal 


United States Representatives 
THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York: 15 East 26th St. 


Chicago: Harris Trust Bidg. 
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Discriminating Advertisers Use 


(©MFCRT 


to avoid wasting money for unprofitable 
circulation in the cities that, pinched 
by hard times, are feeding the great 
armies of the unemployed with free 
bread and soup. 
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COMFORT’S million and a quarter 
circulation is over 80 per cent rural. 
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Prosperity Reigns in the Homes 


of the farmers where COMFORT goes 
and is read by the entire family. 
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The unusually deep snow of the past winter 
promises them big crops the coming season. 


Business is brisk with those whose 
ads reach the farmers—through 


OmFeRT 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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All Records Smashed 
In February 


The February 21st, 1914, issue of THE SaturDAy 
BiaDE and Cuicaco LepcerR, Boyce’s Weeklies, broke 
ALL records for advertising receipts. Advertisers spent 
MORE money in this issue than in any other issue of 
Boyce’s WEEKLIES in the 25 years of their history. 


What Is the Significance? 


It is plain enough. The unemployed are charging 
the bread line only in the big cities. The big cities 
are the only places where talk of hard times is heard. 


There is no such taik in the small towns and in 
farming communities, where everybody’s busy and 
spending the Ten Billion Dollars from the record crops 
of 1913, and it is in the small towns and farming com- 
munities that Boyce’s WEEKLIES circulate exclusively. 


Can Anything Be Plainer ? 


-Bui—this prosperity of BLADE and LEDGER readers 
would not alone account for Boycre’s WEEKLIES 
“smashing” its highest record. The advertisers did it. 
Why did they do it? 


Because BLADE and Lepcer advertising PAYS 
them. It is impossible to explain the volume of ad- 
vertising carried by Boyce’s Weeklies on any other 
theory. 


Advertisers do not persist in patronizing unprofitable 
media. 


W. D. BOYCE COMPANY 
500-514 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
212 Metropolitan Tower New York City 























formed, as usual, the subject 
of the deliberations at the 14th an- 
nual meeting of the Association 
of American Advertisers, held in 
Chicago, February 24-25. Louis 
Bruch, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation and advertising manager 
of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, gave a brief review, at the 
opening session, of the important 
work that has been accomplished 
in the last 14 years. He asserted 
that the importance of the asso- 
ciation’s work was gaining recog- 
nition steadily and that publish- 
ers, instead of refusing to allow 
investigation or co-operating only 
lukewarmly, are coming in 
great numbers, voluntarily asking 
for examinations. 

Mr. Bruch described the pro- 
cedure of getting out confidential 
circulation reports. When an in- 
vestigation is made, the publishet 
gets the report first. If he does 
not approve of the report, he is 
given the alternative of a second 
report on a basis which does not 
cost him anything if this second 
report varies more than 3 per 
cent from the figures in the first 
report. In case of each report the 
publisher is given 10 days in which 
to file any objections he may have. 


SPEAKERS BEFORE CONVENTION AND 
AT BANQUET 


The first address of the con- 
vention was delivered by Ida 
Clarke, of Scott & Bowne, man- 
ufacturers of Scott’s Emulsion. 
Her address, as well as those giv- 
en by Bert Moses, of the Omega 
Chemical Company, and Henry 
Dumont, general manager of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Allen N. Drake, president of 
Booth’s Hyomei Company, Buf- 
falo, discussed this subject: 
“Fraudulent Advertising—What 
j It Is and Its Censorship?” 














Association of American Adver- 
tisers Canvasses Circulation 
Developments 


Report of Fourteenth Annual Meeting in Chicago 


The banquet held Tuesday evel. 





ITAL circulation matters « ing at the La Salle Hotel provided 


perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopments of the convention. 
Among the speakers were Louis 
Bruch, Arthur Brisbane, of the 
New York Journal and the Chi- 
cago American; Stanley Clague, 
of the Clague Agency, Chicago; 
W. H. Field, business manager of 
the Chicago Tribune; O. J. Gude, 
of New York, and Walter B. 
Cherry, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Merrell-Soule Com- 
pany, Syracuse. 

Mr. Bruch read the following 
resolution : 


Resotvep—That for a period of one 
year the service ventions by the Ad- 
vertising Audit Association & Bureau 
of Verified Circulation, be utilized by 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers, the cost for such service to be at 
the rate of two dollars a year for class 
“A” members, and that the regular 
service heretofore rendered by the A. 
A. A. be suspended for that period, 
but the organization itself to be kept 
intact as at present. 

Resotvep—That for the above period 
of one year the ef — and 
equipment of the be trans- 
ferred to the Advertisers Auait Associa- 
tion & Bureau of Verified Circulations. 

Reso_vep—That a committee be ap- 
pointed to conclude negotiations in car- 
rying out the foregoing resolution. 


In his formal address at the 
banquet, Mr. Bruch discussed the 
high cost of advertising from the 
standpoint of the man who pays 
the bills. He compared the com- 
plexity of some ‘rate cards to the 
unfathomable income tax law. He 
said: “Often we receive rate 
cards to file, but there is nothing 
on the card to indicate the town 
in which the paper is published. 
Rate cards are not authentic; they 
are difficult to understand and 
much of the data means absolutely 
nothing: 

“If we could get together and 
publish in some set and sequential 
form the data from various pub- 
lications so that it would all be 
of easy comparison it would be a 
great accomplishment. 
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“The A. A. A. has been able to 
systematize some information that 
comes from the publisher but very 
little of it. 

“The present plea of the A. A. 
A. is that the publishers will or- 
ganize and systematize the data 
that is being sent out. We re- 
ceive a clumsy lot of material with 
no arrangement, and with little 
basis of comparison to help the 
advertiser. 

“If a systematic standard of ad- 
vertising rates would be adopted 
it would make it much easier to 
do business with the publisher. 

‘We have adopted the resolu- 
tions just read to bring about 
greater reforms along this line. 
We have subscribed nearly $60,- 
000 to help out in this movement 
and we aim to get $75,000 before 
the meeting is over.” 


BRISBANE ON COPY 


Arthur Brisbane delivered one 
of his characteristic addresses: 
“Advertising copy, like every 
other kind of writing, is the art 
of getting an idea from your own 


minds into the mind of another 
individual,” said Mr. Brisbane. 
“The making of a phrase is like 
the making of glass; it is the art 
of manufacturing a literary sub- 
stance which does not obstruct the 
vision. 

“Advertising and that sort of 
writing literary men do to-day is 
alike except the writing of adver- 
tising is the more difficult. 

“When you write advertising 
you must interest the reader in 
your affairs. The literary writer 
has only to interest the reader in 
his own affairs. 

“In order to be a successful ad- 
vertising writer or merchant you 
have to get your commodity be- 
fore the public. 

“First, make people see it. Sec- 
ond, make people read it. Third, 
make people understand it, and 
fourth, make people believe it. 
These are the four things that are 
absolutely necessary for success- 
ful advertising. | Thoroughness 
and earnestness are two other 
things that are absolutely neces- 
sary for success.” 

Mr. Brisbane urged the mem- 
bers of the association to create 


INK 


a closer relationship with the coun. 
try editor. 

“The value of a_ small-town 
newspaper cannot be estimated,” 
he continued. “The readers of the 
crossroads papers are the people 
that buy any commodity that ad- 
vertisers can sell. They have 
time to read the papers. They 
digest what it contains. The edit- 
ors of the city papers make a 
great mistake in not working in 
closer partnership with the coun- 
try editor along advertising lines, 
because the latter send the busi- 
ness men to the city.” 

Stanley Clague, of the Clague 
Agency, Chicago, spoke for the ad- 
vertising agents. 

“For a long time we have been 
buying advertising space without 
any scales on which to weigh the 
commodity,” said Mr. Clague. : 
‘When we have a contract for so 
many inches of space, after it is 
paid for we don’t know how much 
space we have. We may have ab- 
solute confidence in a publisher, 
but we haven’t any way of know- 
ing what we are actually getting. 
But I am glad to say that this con- 
dition is passing. The day is 
here when the advertising agent 
and publisher are getting together 
to carry on the work the A. A. A. 
has been doing. 

“Time can be saved for both 
the advertiser and publisher. It is 
not quantity of circulation, but 
quality and the fitness of that 
medium to the proposition we have 
in mind, 

“The work accomplished by the 
A. A. A. marks a new era—a new 
step in advance by being able to 
have actual facts. If we forget 
this movement we are losing one 
of the greatest opportunities we 
have ever had, whether we are ad- 
vertising agents, publishers or ad- 
vertisers.’ 


THE PRINCIPLE OF BEING GOOD 


W. H. Field, business manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, spoke on 
‘The Principle of Business Is 
Goodness.” 3 

“It is not always an interesting 
principle,” said Mr. Field, “it. is 
often ‘dull and: fails occasionally 
to touch. the: imagination, but 
nevertheless it is a principle of 
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business. The power of being 
good develops an influence and 
efficiency that act in raising wages, 
lowering prices and serving the 
public. 

“In striving for success other 
things have been thought of ex- 
cept being good, but big success 
is bound to come from the efh- 
ciency of being good.” 

Mr. Field also referred to the 
quality of toleration in men, “the 
toleration that gives a man credit 
for his own views even though 
they are different from our own.” 

The influence of women in the 
homes, business and politics were 
discussed at length. “In the future 
the women will become the house- 
keepers of our city,” said Mr. 
Field. The use of sentiment in 
business was enlarged upon. 
“There is no reason why men 
should be ashamed of sentiment. 
Sentiment in business is just as 
much in place in business as at 
home.” 

Mr. Field read the “Declaration 
of Principles” adopted by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America and analyzed truth as a 
business asset. He said, “Truth is 
the cornerstone of business, it is 
the foundation of all good busi- 
ness. 

“When these principles are in 
common practice the advertiser 
will not be compelled to make in- 
vestigations. He will merely have 
to say, ‘Insert my advertising.’ 

“Let the business man put 
quality in his product, character 
in his advertising and it will put 
money in his pocket, 

“Let the publisher put truth in 
his news columns, insist on it in 
his advertising, tell about it in his 
paper and he will double his cir- 
culation. 

“Let the agent put service in 
his organization, truth in his copy 
and his business will increase.” 


GUDE’S MESSAGE FROM ENGLAND 


O. J. Gude, of New York, who 
was recently abroad, described 
how American business men are 
regarded in Europe. “At a re- 
cent meeting of advertising men 
in London,” he said, “the ‘Declara- 
tion of Principles’ was read, and 
had you heard the applause you 
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would have been proud that you 
were American business. men.’ 
Continuing, he said that the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Great 
Britain would be organized June 
1, 1914, in London. He suggested 
that American advertising men be 
represented at the organization of 
the British clubs. 

Walter B. Cherry, sales and 
advertising manager of Merrell- 
Soule Company, related the early 
difficulties of the A. A. A. while 
getting started, and said that the 
men who fought the fight in the 
early days deserved great credit. 
It was hard work, because adver- 
tising men at that time did not 
believe in getting together and 
exchanging experiences. 

He also gave a history of the 
organization of the “Bull Ring” 
and its value as a means of get- 
ting facts from representatives 
of various kinds of media. -Touch- 
ing on co-operation by news- 
papers, he said: 

“The greatest trouble we have 
with many of the small news- 
papers is that they won’t follow 
schedules. They run the adver- 
tising when and where they feel 
like it, and the make-up men have 
no idea of arranging copy to se- 
cure the best effects and best re- 
sults. It is discouraging to spend 
money with publishers who don’t 
care.” 

Wednesday afternoon's, session 
was held behind closed doors, 
being attended by regular mem- 
bers only. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The same officers that served 
in 1913 were elected for 1914, 
with the exception that A. H. 
Heisell, of the International Har- 
vester Company, was elected a 
director to take the place of M. 
R. D. Owings, and Lee Anderson, 
of the Chalmers Motor Company, 
was made a director in the place 
of H. W. Ford, who is now presi- 
dent of the Saxon Motor Car 
Company. 

The officers, therefore, are: 
President, Emery Mapes, of the 
Cream of Wheat Company; first 
vice-president, Louis Bruch, of the 
American Radiator . Company; 
second vice-president, G. H. E. 
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Hawkins, of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company; treasurer, E. B. Mer- 
ritt, of Armour & Company; sec- 
retary, F. H. Squier, of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee. 
The directors, in addition to 
those noted above, are R. F. 
Rogan, of Procter & Gamble 
Company; C. W. Post, of Postum 
Cereal Company, Ltd.; William 
Hardman, of Philo Hay Special- 
ties Company; William Wrigley, 
Jr.; H. H. Good, of Carter Medi- 
cine Company; A. N. Drake, of 
Booth’s Hyomei Company; Ida 
Clarke, of Scott & Bowne, W. H. 
McLauthlin, of Walter Baker & 
Company, Ltd.; Bert M. Moses, 
of the Omega Chemical Com- 
pany; Ferd T. Hopkins, Jr., W. 
B. Cherry, Harry Dumont, and 
R. O. Eastman, of Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 


SPEAKERS IN THE “BULL RING” 


The “Bull Ring” was again a 
successful and diverting feature 
of the convention. The “Bull 
Ring” was devised two years ago 
in order to allow representatives 
of various classes of mediums a 
chance to give their selling talks. 
Those who spoke were A. E. 
Chamberlain, of Knill & Chamber- 
lain, for the newspapers; R. G. 
Howse, of Howse & Little, for 
the magazines; John Lee Mahin, 
of Mahin Advertising Company, 
for the agents; Frank W. Love- 
joy, of Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
for farm papers; William Larson, 
of Svenska Amerikanern, for the 
foreign ‘language papers; Arthur 
Acheson, of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company, for the 


street cars; Harvey Conover, of. 


the Thos. Cusack Company, for 
the paint interests; A. M. Briggs, 
of the A. M. Briggs Company, 
for posters; H. S. Bunting, of the 
Novelty News, for specialty ad- 
vertising, and Morris Ebersole, of 
Clyde W. Riley Advertising Sys- 
tem, for theatre programmes. 

The various arguments were 
cogently presented, the successive 
points being driven quickly home. 
There was a strict ten-minute 
limit on each talk. The “mata- 
dor” was G. H. E. Hawkins. 

In speaking for the newspapers, 
Mr. Chamberlain referred to the 


contention often made that “for. 
eign” advertisers are overshadow- 
ed by large-space local adver- 
tisers. In this connection, he 
said: 

“What does your wife (she’s 
the buyer) read first in the news- 
paper? She reads the advertise- 
ments of the local merchant. So 
does my wife, and I say positively 
that in Chicago greater news value 
is contained in the advertisement 
of Marshall Field than most of 
the other reading matter pub- 
lished, as far as the average 
woman is concerned. That copy 
enhances the value of yours, and 
does not detract from it. 

“The fact that newspaper ad- 
vertising is local makes possible 


* the important feature of co-opera- 


tion. Many newspapers now have 
a co-operation department for the 
assistance of advertisers. These 
departments gather information, 
help in getting distribution, and 
assist the advertiser in many 
ways. The publisher is on the 
ground. He knows the jobber, 
and many of the retailers person- 
ally. He frequently helps them 
and they are willing to help him. 

“The up-to-date newspaper pub- 
lisher gives co-operation to all 
general advertisers in various 
ways. For instance, here are two 
folders sent out by two specific 
dailies to all the retail grocers in 
their territory containing repro- 
ductions of general advertising 
running in these. two newspapers. 
A letter accompanies these cir- 
culars telling each merchant what 
the advertiser is doing for him 
by advertising in his newspaper 
and asks the grocer to push the 
goods advertised, thereby co- 
operating with his friend, the pub- 
lisher. Of course the publisher 
will not actually sell merchandise. 
He is not a merchant. He's a 
publisher, but he can help and the 
wise advertiser is mighty glad to 
have his good-will and assistance.” 


ECONOMICAL ASPECTS OF 
MAGAZINES 


Mr. Howse characterized the 
magazines as “the text-books of 
everyday life.” After discussing 
their distinctive editorial qualities, 
he described why, from the view- 
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Today’s Magazine 
Anno Domini 1914 


ODAY’S MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN is so differ- 


ent in 


Ownership 
Resources 
Policies 
Executive Staff 
Make-Up 


Editorial Worth 


Quality of Circulation, and 
Value as an Advertising Medium 


from the TODAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE of that 
unless you know all of the facts 
regarding TODAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE as it is to-day you will 
overlook an exceptional pur- 
chase among women’s maga- 


recent years, 


zines. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE now 
has over 800,000 subscribers who 
are not merely receiving the 
magazine each month but who 
are reading it with a keen appre- 
ciation that insures no waste 
circulation for the advertiser 
who is appealing primarily to 
the prosperous wife, mother, 
and home-maker. 


IQ day: 
Magazine ays 


461 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


The most searching investiga- 
tion of our methods of obtaining 
circulation under the direction 
of Mr. Henry L. Vonderlieth is 
invited; not alone for our ben- 
efit, but for yours. because you 
want every dollar of your adver- 
tising appropriation spent as 
efficiently as possible. 


Advertisers are reporting sub- 
stantially increased response 
to their advertisements in 
TODAY’S,—more _ inquiries, 
more and bigger mail-order 
sales. 


The time has come for asking 
of advertisers the same substan- 
tial recognition that we already 
have from our subscribers. 


Prank WC We 


Advertising Manager 


Western Office: 
People’s Gas Building 
CHICAGO 
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525 Grocery Chain Stores 
Will Push Your Gocds 





Located in the larger Cities, from New 
York to St. Louis, these stores serve 
131,250 families weekly, and do an 
average monthly business of $2,598,750. 
You are assured a constantly increasing 
share of this trade by using 


Store - Front 
Poster Advertising 


“Talks Outside Make Sales Inside” 


In no other way can you reach the consumer 

at the point of distribution. We've 

facts and figures to prove that our actual, 

everyday aid from behind the counter, 

plus Store-Front Advertising, is the 

biggest sales-maker you've ever known. 
The Cost Is Small, the Results 


Great and the Opportunity 
Limited. Write us today. 


THE NATIONAL STORE-FRONT POSTER CoO. 
Heed Building - - - - Philadelphia 
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int of economy, their use by 
manufacturers is advisable. He 


said: aoe 

“Any advertiser whose distribu- 
tion is fairly well established finds 
here the cheapest and most effi- 
cient method of placing his goods 
before the general public. Some 
advertisers find that it is better to 
use the magazines for their na- 
tional publicity and reinforce their 
campaign by local advertising in 
territories where their representa- 
tion is poor. As a general rule, 
advertised articles are ones ap- 
pealing to a class of people above 
the average, and the advertisers 
find less waste circulation among 
the magazines than any other 
method of advertising. Certainly 
no other way, so quickly, or sure- 
ly, and cheaply establishes a trade- 
mark the length and breadth of 
the land. In other words, maga- 
zines will standardize a product 
quicker and cheaper than any 
other method of advertising. The 
life of an ad in the magazines is 
longer than any other form of 
publicity—a factor to be given 
most careful consideration by ad- 
vertising managers wanting to get 
100 cents value out of every dol- 
lar of their appropriations.” 


MAHIN ON AGENTS 


Speaking on “Why Agents,” 
Mr. Mahin stated that the adver- 
tising agency question is a service 
question. Developing this thought 
he said: 

“The modern advertising agency 
can best serve the advertiser by 
handling exclusive individual ac- 
counts, and gives advice for media 
with which the agency has been 
successful. Buying power of the 
agency is a factor that cannot be 
underestimated, especially when 
we have so many complicated rate 
cards and facts to .analyze. 

“What goes into the space is 
also important. The preparation 
of selling copy is a commercial 
art; and one of the big responsi- 
bilities of the modern agency is to 
make good on copy. 

‘Sales co-operation through the 
agency is rich in possibilities be- 
cause the agency must play fair 
with both advertiser and pub- 
lisher. 
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“Never was there so much op- 
portunity for men as there is for 
advertising men. We need more 
men to produce things to create 
wants and make people desire 
things. Scientific management 
has contributed this, that each 
man must be selected for a deti- 
nite task. That is where the 
agency comes in, shouldering a 
big responsibility between the ad- 
vertiser, the publisher and the 
consumer.” 


PAPERS THAT REACH THE “LARGEST 
SINGLE POPULATION DIVISION” 


Some large figures were scat- 
tered throughout the ten-minute 
address of Frank W. Lovejoy, of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist, who 
pleaded the cause of farm papers. 
He said that farm papers reach 
6,000,000 families, who form the 
largest single division of our 
90,000,000 population. Farm pa- 
pers are the direct avenue to this 
great purchasing class. He said: 

“There are 80,241 towns under 
10,000 population in the United 
States, as against 615 towns of 
over 10,000 population and the 
statistics show that from 50 to 90 
per cent of the trade in these 
small towns is with the farmer.” 


PROPORTION OF “FOREIGN” AND 
LOCAL COPY IN STREET CARS 


Mr. Acheson, speaking for the 
street cars, took occasion to re- 
mark that if all advertising media | 
were like street cars there would 
be no need for A, A. A. investiga- 
tions. 

“Our circulation,” he said, “is 
based on Government records and 
actual figures. Analyzing the 
basic reasons for street car adver- 
tising has been a revelation to me. 
Street car advertising is a compe- 
titor of no other local medium. 
We have found that 85 per cent 
of the advertising carried in news- 
papers is local and that 50 per 
cent of street car advertising is na- 
tional advertising which is supple- 
mentary to other national medi- 
ums. Street car advertising, 
while working with other medi- 
ums helps develop a selling force 
working as a.unit, intensifying na- 
tional campaigns. While other 
mediums have advanced rates the 
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street cars have not. Their circu- 
lation has doubled in the last ten 
years but the rates are the same. 
As there are only 28 spaces in 
each street car to sell we are not 
in the position of other mediums 
that can increase their space or 
positions at will. We have a fixed 
quantity to sell.” 


PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS OF OUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING 


Painted display, according to its 
spokesman, Harvey Conover, of 
the Thomas Cusack Co., has the 
advantage to exact placement with 
reference to the kind of patrons 
the advertiser would reach. An- 
other advantageous feature, he 
explained, is the large and “domi- 
nating” size of displays. More- 
over, the effect of large size on 
passers-by is electrical if the pack- 
age is reproduced in its real col- 
ors. The hand execution of the 
medium, he believes, gives a dis- 
tinctive human touch. ; 

A. M. Briggs, in championing 
poster advertising, referred to 
“the wonderful flexibility of the 
medium.” Recalling difficulties 
overcome by the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association in trying to build 
up a real medium of advertising, 
he said: 

“It required twenty-two years 
of hard work on the part of the 
Association to get men in 3,000 
different towns, controlled by 
3,000 different ideas, to agree as 
to what really constituted perfect 
poster service. It was a difficult 
task because it meant a financial 
investment in every town. Old 
wooden boards had to be torn 
down and replaced by steel, the 
boards had to be redistributed over 
the town so that the advertiser 
could reach every neighborhood. 

“The reconstructed methods 
represent up-to-date methods that 
are being recognized by adver- 
tisers for their high efficiency. 

“We do not claim the poster is 
perfect yet; we only claim we 
have made great improvements. 
With our present inspection sys~- 
tem from town to town we make 
reports which go into headquar- 
ters. This means that rates may 
be raised or lowered according to 
the service rendered by a town.” 


William H. Campbell Becomes 
General Manager 


John H. Barrett, general manager of 
the Duffy-Powers Company, Rochesttr, 
who went to Rochester a year and g 
half ago from Gimbel Brothers, Phila. 
delphia,. has tendered his resignation to 
take effect March 1. Mr. Barrett will 
devote himself to the efficiency work 
in which he was previously engaged in 
a number of large stores, 

He is succeeded by William H. Camp. 
beil, who for seven years has been ad. 
vertising manager of the store, and for 
the last four years secretary of the 
company. Mr. Campbell will assume 
direct charge of the merchandising and 
sales end of the business. 

Mr. Campbell was formerly with 
the Simpson-Crawford Company, the 
O’Neill-Adams Company, and B. Alt. 
man & Co. He is a former president 
of the Rochester Ad Club and was also 
president of the Advertising Affiliation 
comprising the clubs of Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and Rochester. 


How Store Sampled Colgate’s 
and, Hudnut’s Brands 


A plan of sampling for Colgate’s, 
Hudnut’s and other toilet products was 
recently conducted through special sales 
by the May Drug Company of Pitts. 
son, A trial size of Colgate’s perfume 
—‘Florient”—was given away with 
every purchase of Colgate’s Natural 
Soaps, three cakes for 25 cents. A 
25 cent bottle of Colgate’s Lilac Toilet 
Water was given free with every pur- 
chase of Colgate’s Toilet Helps amount- 
ing to 85 cents or over, and so on. A 
trial size of Hudnut’s Violet Sec Bath 
Salts was given with every twenty-five 
cent package of Hudnut’s Violet Sec 
Talcum, etc. Other products were in- 
troduced in the same way by giving a 
generous size sample with a purchase 
of some other product made by the 
same manufacturer. 


Would Prohibit Traffic in 
Branded Containers 


Senate Bill 211, to prohibit the sale 
of and trafficking in branded bottles 
and containers, has been reported 
favorably to the upper house of the 
Kentucky legislature. Senate Bill 259, 
to prohibit the use of the American 
flag for advertising purposes, and 
Senate Bill 197, prohibiting the erec- 
tion of advertising signs within 400 
feet of the State capitol grounds, have 
also been favorably reported. 


Gave Gillette Razors as 
Premiums 


A merchant tailor in Cleveland, 0. 
recently advertised to~ give away a 
Gillette Safety Razor or $5 worth of 
blades if the purchaser owned a razor, 
to every purchaser of a suit or ovet- 


coat. The razors were displayed in the 
window and the advertisement was il- 
lustrated with one of the cuts used in 
Gillette magazine copy. 
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Home Life 


Circulation 


Mail Order 


Circulation 


Small Town 


These are synonymous terms 
as to the field covered. 


If you wish to exploit ANY- 


INK 


| Why Some Copy Strikes 


a Woman as a Joke 


Oranges in the Ad when Peaches 
Are Ripe Don’t Appeal to the 
Housewife—Human Interest Is 
All Right, but It Needs to Be 
up to Date—What Happened 
at an Agency Conference 


By W. Livingston Larned 


"THE slightly gray man with the 


very firm chin and the tight- 
ened red, freckled fists, thundered 
out his reprimand in tones that 


| could be heard far beyond the 


Circulation 


boundaries of the committee-room. 

“By rights,” said he, “I should 
take my account away from you. 
Suppose we, in our business, made 
a blunder of that sort. It would 
be inexcusable. The trade would 
laugh at us. We would be held 


| up for ridicule by every salesman 


THING the average man, | 
woman or child requires, you | 
will find a ready market in | 


this HOME LIFE, mail or- 


der, small-town circulation, 
Through— 
publicity 


the 
dis- 


First: a general 
campaign. Of course, 
article must be’ well 
tributed. 


Second: direct return copy, 
if you wish customers to use 
the mails. 


And—let us emphasize this 
point again—keyed copy is 
welcomed. 


Home Life Publishing Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
Chicago 


Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr., 
141-149 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 


C. W. Witson, Eastern Megr., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| cant details count. 


in the country. I want to say 
right here, gentlemen, that you'll 
have to be more careful in the 
future careful of the little 
things. You can’t very well miss 
the big ones; you'll stumble over 
them; they’ll trip you up in spite 
of yourself. The little, insignifi- 
No amount of 


| argument will lead me away from 


| 





this belief. Gentlemen, there is 
an error in this last piece of copy 
so flagrant, so apparent, so stupid, 
that even the plain unbusinesslike 
stenographers in my office have 
brought it to my attention and 
criticised it. You fellows have 
killed that ad.” 

Five serious-minded agency 
men jumped to their feet and 
gathered about the full page in 
colors on the back of the women’s 
publication. They stared at it 
blinkingly, they wondered and 
puzzled and coughed. 

Finally the president of the 
agency spoke: “I am afraid, sir,” 
he remarked with a brave attempt 
at irony, “that I see nothing 
wrong with either design or copy. 
That, sir, to my way of thinking 
is a splendid advertisement and 
just about as good as we can 
make it.” 

“What do you say?” whipped 
out the little man with the red 
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fists, as he turned to a sad-eyed 
copy man in spectacles and a 
three-day beard. 

“J—I think it’s all—all right,” 
voiced the copy man weakly. 

“And you?” 

This time the square-jawed lit- 
tle man pointed a rather re- 
proachful if not accusing finger 
at the well-groomed, silk-shirted 
secretary. 

“One of the best things we ever 
turned out,’ Mr. Secretary 
staunchly and emphatically held 
out. 

“Gentlemen,” sighed the little 
man, “it takes the woman to make 
us come to our senses. We must 
look through her eyes fifty or 
sixty per cent of the time. My 
wife, our cook and maid, a dozen 
or more lady friends of mine and 
the whole office force of female 
stenographers have called my un- 
happy attention to this advertise- 
ment. ‘They made fun of it. They 
wanted to hear me give my opin- 
ion. I was lucky enough to see 
what was wrong. You can’t. 
Maybe you keep your eyes too 
near the tricks of the trade. 

COPY ERROR WHICH WOMEN 

NOTICED 


“Now look at that illustration. 
Breakfast food advertisement— 
time 7:30 in the morning; season 
between July and August. Plot of 
illustration—wife serving break- 
fast to husband who is in a hurry 
to catch his train. Not a minute 
to lose. So far excellent, gentle- 
men. Good idea! But you spoil 
it all—the season is the season for 
canteloupes and sliced peaches 
and you’ve put in_ oranges. 
Oranges at a season when they 
are at their worst, when peaches 
are ripe! 

“This may seem to you:a great 
deal of noise to make over a tri- 
fling matter, but I started out by 
admitting that it was ¢onfessedly 
one of the little things. I don’t 
care what you say—you can talk 
your heads off—women do notice 
such things. They serve berries 
and peaches and so on in proper 
season and they can’t understand 
why a great national advertiser 
should be indifferent to the little 
niceties. Why, my wife spotted 





El Paso Herald 


When were you in El Paso, 
Texas? In ten years it has grown 
from a mere town of 10,000 to a 
metropolitan city of 60,000 and 
the impetus, momentum and op- 
portunities point almost positive- 
ly to 200,000 by the end of the 
next ten years. 

No western city ever before 
faced such opportunities, such 
marvelous certainties of wonder- 
ful growth as confront El Paso 
to-day. 

On every side the story of prog- 
ress is told in the most vivid and 
striking language, in the hum of 
activity, sights and sounds of 
building, crowded streets and 
stores, happy, prosperous people. 

Uncle Sam is spending millions 
on the Elephant Butte Dam and 
other improvements right at El 
Paso’s doorway. And those mil- 
lions will multiply into many mil- 
lions more as vast territories, 
chundreds of thousands of acres 
of land; are reclaimed and made 
wonderfully productive. 

Mr. Manufacturer and Dis- 
tributor, are you entering this 
grand market? Are you making 
what you may of your opportuni- 
ties before competition becomes 
fierce? 

EL PASO HERALD, “the 
metropolitan newspaper of the 
Southwest,” a daily news and 
trade letter that covers west 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
offers you a splendid publicity 
method that takes your story 
into every worth while home 
within that vast purchasing ra- 
dius. 18,000 circulation, 4 cents 
an agate line flat. 


EL PASO HERALD 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brensete: Bldg., New York; Tribune 


g.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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those oranges in a wink. ‘Jim, 
she said to me, ‘that appeals to me 
as being a poor ad. Nobody 
serves oranges at this time of the 
year. That was the first thing I 
noticed,’ 

“There you are,’ pompously 
cried the Square-jawed man with 
much feeling. “Once a, woman 
finds a flaw in an advertisement it 
ceases to influence her. She can 
think only of the flaw. That the 
fault be a little one makes no dif- 
ference—it’s there! 

“But this lengthy criticism of 
mine was intended as a prologue 
to a more vital, more urgent ques- 
tion. In the past two years we 
have been using what you call 
‘human interest’ illustrations—a 
great deal of ficure work—women 
at receptions, women at the break- 
fast table, women shopping. I 
want to do away entirely with 
women’s figures !” 

The five agency men looked as 
if a bottle of ammonia had been 
suddenly dropped in their midst. 
They remonstrated, they ques- 
tioned and they cajoled, all to no 
avail. 

“No, gentlemen,” continued the 
little man with the freckled fists, 
“you can’t swerve me. It’s what 
women think, again, that has com- 
pelled me to make my present 
suggestion. Ninety-nine per cent 
of those who buy my product are 
women. I’ve got to please them— 
I’ve got to win their sympathy, re- 
spect and confidence, pictorially 
as well as in a copy way. The life 
of my business depends upon it. 
I’ve just bought the equivalent 
of the State of Kansas in fine se- 
lected wheat to be delivered 
eleven months from date. I’m go- 
ing to let the other fellow grow 
careless when it comes to fram- 
ing up his picture appeals. I’d 
like nothing better than to lock 
every advertising man and every 
department head in our shop for 
an hour and select a jury of real, 
live American women to pass 
judgment upon my illustrations. 
Women see things, gentlemen. 
They see intimate errors. They 
live in the very atmosphere we're 
trying to put on paper and any 
false note gives them a shock. 

“I’m sick and tired of having 
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women come to me and tell me 
that the women in our ads are al- 
ways a year or so behind the times 
in their dress. We never seem to 
get the fashions right. Do you 
think even the poorest and most 
poverty-pinched housewife will 
forgive that? No, sir, she won't. 
It’s an insult to her intelligence. 
Why one woman told me _ the 
other day that if our food was as 
old as the stvles in the advertis- 
ing, she’d be afraid to eat it for 
fear of weevils. Will an illus- 
tration help us sell goods if the 
first thing a woman does, on see- 
ing it, is to have a laugh at the 
expense of a misfit or out-of- 
style dress? I don’t want intelli- 
gent women laughing at my 
advertising. I want them to place 
reliance in it as a standard of its 
kind; then they’ll place reliance in 
my goods. 

“I was on my way to Chicago 
about a week ago and a lady who 
knew my wife came up to me. She 
knew I took a great interest in 
advertising. She had an open 
magazine in her hands, turned 
back at the advertising section. 

“Any woman in the world 
would question that picture, Mr. 
K.,” said she earnestly. “I wonder 
why the people who plan these 
things do not study women more. 
The lady in the illustration is var- 
nishing a chair in the parlor on 
her fine rug. No housewife would 
ever think of doing such a thing. 
Why do they do it?” : 


Local “Paint and Clean-up” 
Campaign 


Ky., paint and varnish 
manufacturers and jobbers are planning 


Louisville, 


a local “clean up and paint up” cam- 
paign to be run in the daily news- 
papers during March and April. The 
campaign has been handled on a na- 
tional scale during the past three or 
four years by the manufacturers, and 
the Louisville trade has decided to 
localize the effort. 


Government Publications on 


Food Act, Etc. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has announced the publica- 
tion of a new series of booklets called 
“Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ments.” The object of the series is to 
give full information as to rulings, de- 
cisions, instructions, etc., in the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act and 
various other regulatory provisions. 
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If you dictate to your stenog- 
rapher until noon and she 
spends part of her afternoon 
deciphering her notes, and 
part of it coming to you to 
find out what you really 
said— 














when are your letters ready 
for your signature? If you 
dictate to an 


Edison Dictating Machine 


Prevent substitution, specify “ Made by Edison” 


you get all your dictation typewritten without delays or interruptions. 
Your stenographer has an exact record of what you said, a record that 

can be repeated as often as necessary. She has no notes to decipher 

and no questions to ask. She writes rapidly and correctly while you 

td 4 dictating more letters. All of them go out the day they are 
ctated. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by 
a corps of experts-under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the 
machine approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the 
direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine 
equipped with an Auto Index for conveying corrections, 
instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its many mechanical 
and electrical advantages are explained in our booklets, 
which you should read before investigating. Service 
everywhere, including the principal Canadian cities. 


pe 


INCORPORATED 


211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANG: joe 
Re ee ee ee ie 
SEND IN THIS COUPON . 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J: : 

Please send me your 24- ure, *° Goose, the Typewriter and 
the Wizard,” describing how the Edison Dictating Machine may be adapted 
to my work, and your booklet on its mechanical and electrical advantages. 
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Tips 


Extracting Sales 
from Salesmen 


How One Advertiser Solved the 
Problem of Getting Salesmen to 
Contribute the Right Kind of 
Material for His Organization 
Paper—Practical Help Worth 
More Than “Ginger” Talks 


By J. C. Asplet 


[* is one thing to get out sales 
manuals, organization papers, 
“ginger-up” bulletins and other de- 
vices for giving the sales force 
the benefit of the combined ex- 
perience of all the members, but 
it is quite another to get into this 
literature the kind of information 
that will really help the sales- 
man get more names on the dotted 
line. Yet this is the kind of ma- 
terial that such literature must 
have to make it pay its way. In- 
spirational talks from editors who 
“couldn’t perhaps sell peanuts in a 
circus,” and general advice as to 
how to go out and get the order 
will do well enough when it’s just 
a matter of filling space, but 
salesmen are pretty shrewd. What 
they want and what they should 
be furnished with is good, prac- 
tical information which will help 
them solve their own problems, 
and make two orders grow where 
only one grew before. This is the 
best kind of “ginger.” 

But, as everyone who has ever 
tried knows, there is nothing hard- 
er to get out of a salesman than 
practical information as to how 
he is overcoming certain objec- 
tions and his methods of selling. 
Perhaps he isn’t in sympathy with 
the advertising department; or he 
is working on a commission and 
can’t see the need of “coming 
across”; or, again, he may be with 
the great majority who would like 
to, but to save their lives they 
don’t know how to go about it. 

And so it’s up to the person 
seeking such information to devise 
some way to get it. Merely ask- 
ing for general contributions 
brings in a lot of elementary gen- 
eralities which are of questionable 
value; published requests in 
house-organs are wasted effort 
and are too apt to give the im- 
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pression the department “is yp 
against it” or lacking the support 
of the sales force. Even assign. 
ing specific topics is not wholly 
satisfactory unless one happens to 
hit on just the proper theme. 


HOW TO GET REAL NEWS FROM 
SALESMEN 


A plan, however, has been 
worked out by a large Chicago 
office specialty concern to get the 
right kind of information into its 
weekly newspaper published in the 
interests of its sales force. In 
publishing this paper the editor 
acts in the same capacity as a 
newspaper reporter. He is not 
supposed to know anything about 
selling, although he does, and s0 
puts only opinionless matter into 
the publication, such as would go 
into the news columns of a daily, 
The editorials and expressions of 
opinion are written by officials of 
the concern over their signature. 

At stated intervals each of the 
salesmen is written to and asked 
to send in lists of problems which 
have perplexed him during a defi- 
nite interval, regardless of 
whether he has solved them or 
not. A record is kept in order 
to make it possible to follow up 
all salesmen. 

These problems are then edited, 
listed and multigraphed. Copies 
are sent to the whole sales force 
with a request that they give their 
best answers to these problems. 
and replies are checked up to 
make sure that thev do. 

In this way the company is sure 
of giving the men just the in- 
formation they need, and the men. 
appreciating the practicability of 
the plan, seem glad to co-operate. 
At the same time the really able 
salesmen, who never contributed 
because they “didn’t have anything 
to write about.” willingly gave the 
organization the benefit of such 
arguments as they had found ef- 
fective. 

Other plans for getting this in- 
formation from the salesmen con- 
sist of writing personal letters to 
the men, asking specific questions, 
when they send in an order and 
giving an invitation to write on 
subjects which their experience 
peculiarly qualifies them to dis- 
cuss. 
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A concern whch is in the store- 
fixture field compiled a_ mighty 
good sales manual by offering a 
series of prizes for the best can- 
yass used on a specified list of 
businesses, but the objection to 
such methods is that they fail 
to give the combined experience 
of the whole organization on defi- 
nite problems. When the prob- 
lems that.are bothering the men 
‘are first ascertained, and then the 
combined solutions are listed below 
the objection, you get a canvass 
which is about as close to 100 per 
cent efficient as is possible. 

Another good feature about this 
plan is that it enables the sales- 
man to pick arguments which fit 
into his personality, thus avoiding 
the danger of turning the sales 
force into so many mechanical 
performers by urging them to 
adopt the selling methods of an- 
other on the theory that because 
one salesman is able to make a 
record with such methods the 
same should be true with every 
man in the organization. This 


is something which every sales 
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manager knows is far from the 
truth. Salesmen have to be led, 
rather than driven, and any plan 
which tends to that ‘end by sug- 
gesting to them a number of ar- 
guments to choose from—all bear- 
ing on definite and common 
problems—should be unusually 
profitable to the house. 


Trade-Marked Bathing Suit 
Advertised 


Under the name ‘‘Swim-Easy,” the 
Myers Manufacturing Company, Inc., of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is advertising bath- 
ing suits in trade papers. 

Among the arguments for the product 
set forth in the ads are that the suits 
are one-piece, open at the top, have ad- 
justable waist bands and adapt them- 
selves to the “greatest variety of novel 
stylish models.” 

he manufacturers in their copy give 
notice that the “Swim-Easy” is pat- 
ented. 


Educational Copy for Rugs 

Hodges Rattania Rugs are being ad- 
vertised in a list of newspapers 
through an educational campaign. he 
feature of the copy is a ticket of iden- 
tification, which is a guarantee to the 
buyer of double wear and being easily 
cleaned. 


We have no ready-to-wear theories 
on our advertising shelves waiting to be 
donned and worn away by all comers. 


We tailor each advertiser’s campaign 
to fit Ais business physique; and we 
design it for suitability to the wear he 


_ must put it to. 


That’s why we call 


ourselves manufacturers and not job- 
bers of advertising. 


D’ARCY 


ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
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To Exclude the Circula- 
tion Liar 


New York Trade Press Associa- 
tion Considering New Require- 
ments for Membership—Circu- 
lation Statements from. All 
Members, Which Must Be 
Complete 


T a special meeting of the 

‘New York Trade Press As- 
sociation to be held March 20, it 
is proposed to amend the consti- 
tution so as to exclude from 
membership in the association cer- 
tain classes of publications, and 
publications which do not give 
certain specified facts regarding 
circulation, 

The section which it is proposed 
to amend (Article 2, Section 2) 
now reads as follows: “An active 
member shall be an American 
trade or technical paper that is 
entered for transmission through 
the United States mails as mat- 
ter of the second class.’ If the 
amendment carries, the require- 
ments for membership will be the 
following: 

“An active member shall be a 
trade, technical or class publica- 
tion that has been published at 
least once a month for one year, 
is entered for transmission 
through the United States mails 
as matter of the second class, and 
conforms to the following regu- 
lations: 


“(1) It must have a bona fide 
list of paying subscribers. 

“(2) Its advertising columns 
must be open at equal rates to 
all reputable advertisers furnish- 
ing copy acceptable to the pub- 
lisher, and belonging to the class 
with which it is identified. 

“(3) It must not be owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by any trade, 
class or professional association, 
or by one or more business con- 
cerns belonging to the trade or 
class in whose general interest the 
paper or magazine is ostensibly 
issued. 

“(4) It must not be published 
as an organ or mouthpiece of any 
house or combination of houses 
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to further its or their special in- 
terest as against the joint inter. 
est of the trade or class. 


_“(5) It must permit a yearly 
circulation examination by disin- 
terested accountants approved by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Federation of Trade Press As- 
sociations which will show: 


“(a) The number of actual 
paid subscribers in accordance 
with definition of ‘paid sub- 
scribers’ in the post-office reg- 
ulations. 

“(b) The 
copies. 

“(c) The average number of 
sample copies per issue. 

“(d) The number 
change copies. 

“(e) The number of adver- 
tisers’ copies. 

“(f) The number of copies 
sold to agents and newsdealers 
(with the yearly average of re- 
turns, if any). — 

“(g) The number of copies 
disposed of in other ways. 
“(6) Verified statements of the 

results of these examinations 
shall be available to all adver- 
tisers and prospective adver- 
tisers.” 


number of free 


of ex- 


This proposal on the part of an 
irhportant group of members of 
the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations is simply an indica- 
tion of the growing sentiment that 
the circulation liar has no place 
in an organization of honest men. 
As it was stated in an editorial 
in Printers’ Ink for February 
19, entitled “Handling the Circu- 
lation Liar”: 

We hope soon to see the day when 
no advertising contract can be secured 
by a publication not willing and glad 
to submit a sworn, detailed circulation 
statement, showing not merely the num- 
ber of copies printed but what becomes 
of them. A bank president who is con- 
sidering an important loan to a business 
man demands a_ frank and complete 
statement of the applicant’s entire 
financial situation. Similarly, why 1s 
not an advertiser entitled to have all the 
cards placed before him face up? 


Passage of the proposed amend- 
ment by the New York Trade 
Press Association should prove an 
important step in the right direc- 
tion. 
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Do you understand the new 


Parcels Post 
Ruling on Catalogs? 


Catalogs weighing over eight ounces must 
be mailed PARCELS POST and ZONE 
ROUTED. 


If you want to continue to mail your catalog 
under Third Class Postage (two ounces for 
one cent),—four cent mailing and under,— 
and your book weighs somewhat over a half 
a pound,—we can reduce the weight of your 
book and solve your problem. 


Our OPACITY papers are the standard of 
quality and are used by all the largest buyers 
of light weight printing papers. 

Give us your specifications and let our 
Service Department furnish you with dum- 
mies of our QPACITY papers in the weight 
that will allow you to mail under Third Class 
Postage, (two ounces for one cent). 


We are also producing an Enamel Book pa- 

per, coated two sides, of high quality, in basis 

5 to 500 sheets, in any size you 

25x 38-37 lb. desire. This Enamel paper 

will print any fine half tones and we are selling 
it at a price within your reach. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


INC. 
Chicago, Tribune Bldg. New York, 200 Fifth Ave. 
St. Louis, Rialto Bldg. Milwaukee, Wells Bldg. 


Write Our Nearest Office 
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Lumber Association 


Votes Largest Appro- 
priation 


R S. KELLOGG, secretary of 
* the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, described the evolution of 
the advertising of the association 
from “philanthropy to a paying 
investment” at a recent conven- 
tion of Wisconsin retail lumber- 
men at Milwaukee. 

Among other things he said: 

“About two years ago the mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the principal manufactur- 
ers of hemlock in Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan, finally took 
hold of the question of advertis- 
ing lumber. Since then we have 
been advertising in a modest sort 
of way. We have spent less than 
any other group of lumber manu- 
facturers has spent. We have 
spent enough, however, so that 
our members have come to this 
point; they have ceased to regard 
advertising as a side issue or a 
philanthropy or charity; they have 
come to regard advertising as an 
investment, and one-that brings 
results in proportion to the care 
and discretion with which the in- 
vestment is made. As a result 
we have unanimously voted more 
money to be spent for advertis- 
ing during this year than we have 
ever voted before.” 

Mr. Kellogg told about adver- 
tising birch to architects and 
builders, following up by the dis- 
tribution of nine birch panels, 
each finished differently... He said 
that many large orders had follow- 
ed the distribution of the panels. 
Hemlock advertising has been lo- 
calized, the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist being used: chiefly. The 
phrase, “Ask your nearest lumber 
dealer for hemlock,” has been 
used. A booklet telling the story 
of an unpainted hemlock barn that 
has stood since 1841 has also been 
featured. The Wisconsin retail- 
ers have appointed a committee 
to co-operate with the manufac- 
turers in getting. publicity for 
hemlock. 
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Cleveland to Have “Business 
Chautauqua” 


Thirty-seven manufacturers of wo. 
men’s ready-to-wear garments have 
taken page trade-paper space to invite 
merchants, buyers and managers to at- 
tend the ‘‘Business Chautauqua Fashion 
Review” to be held in Cleveland, 0. 
March 17 and 18. 

The programme arranged for the 
“Chautauqua” includes talks by W. R. 
Hotchkin, of the Cheltenham Advertis. 
ing Service, New York, and Herbert N. 
Casson, of the McCann Company, New 

ork. 

Each of the manufacturers who com- 
pose the association will display his 
lines in sample-rooms. 

Among those in the association are: 
The John Anisfield Co.; The H. Black 
Co.; Cleveland Knitting Mills Co.; The 
Cohn-Goodman Co.; The Consolidated 
Knitting Co.; The Dielhenn Mfg. Co; 
The Empire Knitting Co.; The Ems- 
heimer & Fishel Co.; Falk-Feierstein 
& Co.; The Fried, Keller, Kohn Co.,; 
The L. N. Gross Co.; Greenhut Cloak 
Co.; The Guggenheim Co.; The Hamer- 
schlak Cloak oe Hinkel & Wilker Co.; 
The K. & E. Blouse Makers; The Keller 
Knitting Co.; The Keplinger 
Homer Co.; E. M. Klein & Co.; The 
S. Korach Co.; The Landesman-Hirsch- 
heimer Co.; The Lattin-Bloomfield Co.; 
J. Leibel; McBarron, Carder, Frolking 
Co.; McQueen & Bonda; The Prince- 
Wolf Co.; The Printz-Biederman Co.; 
Progress Skirt & Dress Co.; Schwarz, 
Huebschman & Forney; M. T. Silver 
& Co.; E. Sperling & Co. 


New Chain of Stores 


Another chain of retail stores is to 
be started in Memphis, Tenn., made 
famous by Mr. Bowers Stores, Ine. 
The United Stores chain has been in- 
corporated to operate at least ten 
retail stores. Six operating concerns, 
doing a gross business of $250,000 a 
year, are members of the new com- 
pany. 

In an announcement to the public the. 
statement is made, “With improved 
buying and selling methods it is planned 
to reduce the cost to the consumer 
materially and to standardize prices of 
materials.” Andrew Williams is one 
of the principal members of the new 
company. 


Van Laeys Business Manager 
Houston “Chronicle” 


L. J. Van Laeys, for several years 
circulation manager of the Capper Pub- 
lications, Topeka, Kan., has been made 
business manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Chronicle. 

For 15 months Mr. Van Laeys has 
been circulation director of the 
Chronicle. 

Louis B. Ehrman, until recently con- 
nected with the Dorland Advertising 
Agency. Atlantic City, N. J., is now on 
the staff of the New York office of that 
agency. 
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Swift’s New Copy 


BUeRENT Swift & Company 
copy gives evidence of the 
possibilities that may be found 
in the featuring in advertising 
copy of new methods and inci- 


But the interest in the hydro- 
aeroplane passenger and express 
line was more than locai, as evi- 
denced by photographs run in va- 
rious weekly publications, and As- 
sociated Press reports in the 
newspapers. 

So now Swift & Company are 

taking advantage of 





the national interest 























wes 
™ HE Hefner Grocery Company, St. 

burg, Fla. discovered that their supply of 
“Swift's Premium” Ham and Bacon was low. 
They telegraphed Swift & Company, Tampa, 
Fia., for hams and bacon by air boat so their 
customers need not be deprived of these excel- 
lent products for a single day. 


away, in 1744 minutes. The J 
and delivered to Hefner 
Grocery Company at 11.25, just 21 
minutes from Tampa. 
This is the’ fastest delivery of 
merc ise on record, and was 
accomplished in’ the actual course 
of business between Swift_&’ Com- 

eet hs at ang the te ar ‘pany and one of their customers. 


Mile-a-Minute Delivery by‘Air Boat 
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by using the March 
issues of Collier’s. 
Leslie’s and several 
other publications 
with full-page copy, 
telling the story of 
mile-a-minute de- 
livery of Swift hams 
and bacon to an ex- 
cited grocer, “so his 
customers need not 
be deprived of these 
excellent products 
for a day.” 

The copy shows 
three pictures of 
the flying boat car- 
rying the provisions, 
‘reproduces twa 
newspaper accounts 
of the trip, and the 
telegrams  author- 
izing the shipment 
and acknowledging 
receipt of the goods. 

“This is the fast- 
est delivery of mer- 
chandise on record, 
and was accom- 
plished in the actual 
course of business 
between Swift & 
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Company -and one 
of their customers” 


WIFT’ -TO- i ° : 
SWIFT'S NEW COPY, FEATURING UP-TO-THE-MINUTE DELIVERY ic the conclusion of 


dents fresh in the public mind. 

Twelve days after the Benoist 
“Air Boat Line’ was established 
between Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla, the local Swift & 
Company branch took advantage 
of the general local interest in 
the “flying boat” by shipping a 
couple of cases of hams and ba- 
con to a St. Petersburg customer. 

The provisions were delivered 
to the grocer, 25 miles away, in 
seventeen and one-half minutes. 
The “stunt” was reported by the 
local press, and created a good 
deal of comment. 


the advertising mes- 
sage to the trade and consumer. 


Report of a New Farm-Imple- 
ment Combination 


It is reported in farm imp‘ement 
trade circles that the recent purchase 
of the Mitchell wagon business from 
the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, 
Racine, Wis., by a new company organ- 
ized as the Mitchell Wagon Company 
is the first step in the formation of a 
new implement combination to embrace 
several large and well-known manufac- 
turing concerns. The Mitchell Wagon 
Company is capitalized at $500,000, the 
incorporators including Milton J. Knob- 
lock, George Pratt and others. 
Charles R. Flint, of New York, is re- 
ported to have financed the deal. 
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Satisfactory Results— 


February 9, 1914. 


Mr. J. M. HOPKINS, 
General Manager, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
12 W. 3lst., New York City. 


My dear Mr. Hopkins: 

Replying to yours of the 4th inst., your “Evi- 
dence of Buying Power” is very convincing, but it 
is not needed by THE STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS, since the results we get from your 
sterling publication are very satisfactory. 


As you know, we were the pioneers in this 
educational advertising for farm papers and to its 
help we trace many of our general publicity ac- 
counts. 


Another evidence is that other lists of farm 
papers, noting our success, have followed us, proba~ 
bly with profit to themselves. 


With kindest regards, we are, 


Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC. 


PUBLISHER who preached advertising but didn't 
practice it, was surprised when told that the adver- 

tising carried by PRINTERS’ INK had increased 100% 
(based on actual cash receipts) during 1913 over 1909. 
He wanted to know the reason. This letter may help 
enlighten him and others looking for reasons. ‘* Satisfactory 
Results” and ‘* Profit to Themselves” is what has made this 
gain possible. It is a familiar story with PRINTERS 
IINK advertisers, and the only basis upon which busi- 


ness is solicited or desired. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West 31st Street ~ New York City 
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Putting Better Stocks on 
Dealers’ Shelves 


The Problem of Assortment 


Which Must Be Solved in Ad- 
vance of Big Consumer Adver- 
tising for Textiles—Preliminary 
Work Which Takes in Jobbers, 
Dealers and Company Salesmen 


By William E. Simler 
Of the Wendel P. Colton Advertising 
Agency, New York 

SUPPOSE I have been asked 

a hundred times why some of 
the staid and conservative textile 
houses do not tell the public about 
their goods, and when the ques- 
tion is reduced to its lowest terms 
I find that the interrogator wants 
to know why there isn't more 
large advertising space devoted to 
pushing the sale of dress goods 
and fabrics in consumer mediums. 
If large space and appropriations 
are good for a food product, or 
a smoking tobacco, or an automo- 
bile accessory, why aren’t they 
equally available for textiles? 
And the answer is that large 
space and big appropriations 
are just as good for the textile 
manufacturer who has solved his 
many eternal problems of assort- 
ments, permanently trade-mark- 
ing every yard of goods and dis- 
posing of short lengths and sec- 
onds, etc., etc. 

The man with the breakfast 
food, or the tobacco, or the auto- 
mobile accessory has just one 
thing which he is trying to sell. 
If the dealer has a small case of 
the goods—sometimes if he has 
only a single article—he may be 
said to have the goods “in stock.” 
Only a trifling investment on the 
dealer’s part is required. But the 
textile manufacturer is selling 
goods of which there may be a 
hundred or more varieties in a 
single line. The dealer who buys 
one or two or a dozen patterns 
“on spec” cannot always be said 
to be stocked at all. He must have 
an assortment of the goods from 
which his customer can satisfy 
her individual taste, and any ade- 
quate assortment means an invest- 
ment far beyond that required to 
stock a small specialty. The use 
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of advertising space for textiles 
is steadily growing, as rapidly as 
manufacturers can handle the vast 
amount of preliminary work 
which is necessary before the 
product can be cleanly merchan- 
dised and advertised profitably. 
I can best illustrate the impor- 
tance of this preliminary work 
with some concrete examples from 
campaigns whose details I have 
been permitted to follow. We will 
refer to the advertiser by the 
name of Jones & Co. and the 
cloth advertised as “Fairview 
Fabric.” In all other respects the 
facts are as I shall state them. 
WORK PRECEDING CONSUMER 
CAMPAIGN 


Jones & Co. are selling agents 
for a number of textile mills. 
They handle a great variety of 
lines, selling to jobbers exclusive- 
ly. Among those lines is a trade- 
marked brand of wash goods, 
which is advertised to consumers 
under the name of “Fairview 
Fabric.” This brand has now 
reached the stage where consumer 
advertising is effective. Let us 
see what preceded the consumer 
campaign. 

Jones & Co., as I said, sell to 
jobbers. They do not sell direct 
to retailers, and have no facilities 
for doing a mail-order business 
to consumers. Fairview Fabric is 
only one of the many lines han- 
dled, and at the time the consumer 
campaign was first broached it was 
sold to upwards of 100 jobbers, 
large and small, who in turn sold 
it to dealers. How many dealers 
there were on the jobbers’ books 
the company did not know. Of 
course, it did not know either 
where its dealer distribution was 
located or what sort of assort- 
ments were on the _ dealers’ 
shelves. 

The company was wise enough 
to foresee, however, that there 
was too much waste in persuading 
customers to ask for Fairview 
Fabric of dealers who did not 
have it, and still more waste in 
sending them to dealers who had 
only one or two patterns of the 
trade-marked material and a com- 
plete line of . “other similar” 
goods. There were approximately 
9,000 dealers in the country whx 
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could profitably handle a textile 
of the grade and price of Fairview 
Fabric, but how many of. them 
actually had it in stock the com- 
pany did not know. A large quan- 


tity of the goods was being sold ° 


each year to jobbers—big jobbers 
who covered the entire country, 
and small jobbers who covered 
only a section—but exactly what 
the jobbers were doing with it 
remained unknown. They were 
selling it to dealers, of course, but 
the company must needs find out 
where and in what assortments. 

Magazine advertising was 
planned, not only to educate and 
sell the goods to the consumer, 
but also to sell the proposition 
of complete stocks to the dealer. 
Fair-sized space was to be used 
in women’s publications to start 
inquiries for samples and to stim- 
ulate the dealers without giving 
the wrong effect, like so many 
misleading campaigns of the past, 
with a flash-in-the-pan start and 
nothing else. Too much space 
would have made the dealers dis- 
trustful of the proper continuance 
of the campaign, and would also 
have disappointed a great many 
women who would ask at the 
stores only to find no stock at all, 
or only a small assortment of the 
goods. The latter would result, 
in the majority of cases, in sales 
of some other material. 


TASK OF GETTING DEALER DATA 


A large part of the advertising 
appropriation was set apart for 
the purpose of finding out who 
the dealers were who handled 
Fairview Fabric, and of working 
with them. The company took as 
a basis the 9,000 dealers whose 
locations and ratings showed that 
they could handle the material 
profitably, and sent a unique cir- 
cular to them, telling of the ap- 
proaching campaign and contain- 
ing a large sample of the goods. 
A stamped return post-card was 
enclosed, which contained two 
statements: “I do handle Fair- 
view Fabric and would like to 
receive your free co-operative ad- 
vertising service,” and “I do not 
carry the goods, but would like 
to receive samples and list of job- 
bers.” The dealer was requested 
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to check the question which ap- 
plied to his business and drop 
the card in the mail-box. 


EXTENT OF DEALER RESPONSE 


From the 9,000 circulars sent 
out, 2,500 cards were returned 
from dealers who said they han- 
dled Fairview Fabric. A large 
number of these dealers promised 
to join in the Co-operative Deal- 
ers’ Campaign. The 2,500 dealers 
did not represent the entire num- 
ber handling the line, but fur- 
nished a nucleus upon which the 
company immediately began to 
work directly, urging the mainte- 
nance of complete stocks. About 
1,500 additional dealers replied, 
requesting sample range and job- 
bers’ names. Later follow-up 
showed that a great many of these 
replies were turned into regular 
dealers and used the co-operative 
campaign. Jones & Co. consist: 
ently refused to sell any store 
direct, but agreed to fill orders 
through any jobber the retailer 
might elect. Dealers’ names have 
continued to come in from time 
to time, until now the company 
has a list of several thousand 
dealers who handle Fairview 
Fabric, to whom it can address 
sales messages direct. Moreover, 
some progressive jobbers are 
keeping records of all sales of 
Fairview Fabric for instantaneous 
advertising co-operation with the 
selling agents. 

Meanwhile the company’s sales- 
men, calling upon the jobbers, 
were asked to get a list of cus- 
tomers to whom the jobbers sold 
the trade-marked goods. This 
was successful in interesting the 
salesmen in the advertising plans, 
and produced some tangible re- 
sults. The house salesmen were 
handling a number of lines be- 
sides Fairview Fabric and could 
only have a partial interest in the 
proposition. Constant requests for 
information, however, gradually 
showed them that there was some- 
thing special about this particular 
line, and made them study the 
advertising plans more or less. 
This also got the jobbers stirred 
up to the fact that something was 
doing, and the jobbers’ salesmen 
carried the message on to theif 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


BY THE 


Matos-Menz Advertising Company, Inc., to Man- 
ufacturers Who Want to Reach the 
Farmer and Rural Buyers 


world—the wonderful opportunities offered manufacturers 

to open new avenues of business, and the need of trained 
experts in this field—we have, in addition to our fully equipped 
organization in Philadelphia and New York, further strengthened 
our service by absorbing the complete agricultural agency service 
of the George A. McDevitt Company, of Philadelphia. This now 
gives us an equipment, including staff of Investigators, Writers, 
Artists and Technical men, second to no other Advertising Agency 
in the country. 


This department will be under the personal supervision of 


Prof. Frederic H. Stoneburn 


formerly Professor at the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn., practical farmer, writer, teacher and lecturer before 
numerous State and national agricultural societies. 


Associated with Professor Stoneburn in the management of 
this department are experts in Veterinary Medicine, Horticulture, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Dairying and Poultry Hus- 
bandry, all of whom will be consulted regarding questions of 
importance to our clients. 


In addition to our service as advisers and copy experts, we 
maintain a completely equipped Merchandising Department. We 
are prepared to serve any advertiser with complete trade reports 
of conditions relating to his industry, and, in fact, can advise and 
care for every detail of advertising and merchandising from the 
creating of a trade-mark to supervising the distribution of the 
manufactured article, where necessary. 


Our Merchandising Department, available to all our clients, is 
under the direction of a nationally known merchandising expert. 


We invite all manufacturers who need this kind of service to 
correspond with us and arrange for appointments. 


MATOS-MENZ ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
acai Ct -. 


Be woria—the the immense possibilities in the Agricultural 
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trade, in some cases advertising 
it, showing the dealer full de- 
tails of the plan and explaining 
“dealer co-operative helps.” 

All this time a complete and 
compact set of advertising matter 
was being prepared; magazine 
ads, store and window signs, car 
cards, dealers’ electros, lantern 
slides, etc. Then the first maga- 
zine ad made its appearance. 

This follow-up was handled in 
much the usual way—samples sent 
and the customer recommended to 
a local dealer, if the company had 
one on the list. At the same time 
the dealer was written to regard- 
ing the inquiry.. If no dealer in 
town was known to carry the line, 
the customer got her samples di- 
rect and was directed to call upon 
“any dealer.” No suggestion was 
made that the company would sup- 
ply her direct. If any of the 9,000 
dealers first circularized were 
mentioned in the inquiry they 
were told of the inquiry and urged 
to buy from the jobbers—if they 
had not yet stocked the cloth. 

The result is that the company 
has an invaluable file of dealers’ 
names, together with the names 
of their jobbers and a good idea 
of the assortments they carry. It 
has a list of upwards of 10,000 
consumers’ names. These will be 
very useful when the company 
chooses to start consumer adver- 
tising on some other material, and 
with the information they contain 
are most valuable right now, be- 
cause they enable the company to 
convince dealers of the immediate 
necessity of carrying good assort- 

. ments of patterns and also give 
them selling suggestions. 

The campaign has been success- 
ful enough to warrant the con- 
cern in spending a little more 
money each year advertising Fair- 
view Fabric, and, what is more 
important, in extending the adver- 
tising principle to other materials 
in its line. 

From the foregoing it should 
be evident, it seems to me, that 
the textile man’s problem is com- 
plicated by a great many consid- 
erations which do not trouble the 
manufacturer of a specialty. In 
future articles I shall try to dem- 
onstrate the problem still further. 


INK 


Quaker Oats Starts Campaign 
for New Package 


The Quaker Oats Company j 
voting its trade-paper space to the . 
—— sales ae concerning 
ne new 25-cent packa 
Oats. . Be of Quaker 

The copy directed to dealer: j 
part: “In March we begin . are 
vertising campaign. We shall use maga- 
zines and weeklies with a combined cir. 
culation of 26,000,000 copies per issue 
That is enough to cover every home in 
the. country nearly one and one-half 
times over. It means at least 100 ad. 
vertisements read by your customers 

“In all these advertisements, month 
after month, we shall feature the 25-cent 
size. We shall not merely announce it 
but urge peop'e to buy it. : 

“We still advertise and push—more 
than ever before—the popular 10-cent 
size. But the larger size offers ten 
per cent more oats for the money, and 
experience shows that it will be in wide 
demand.” 

What the merchandising advantages 
of the new package are will be seen 
from the following statement in 4 
trade paper: “This is a package that 
retail grocers can push to their own ad- 
vantage as compared with the smaller 
10-cent size. That package pays on the 
basis of the retail selling price slightly 
less than 20 per cent profit. The new 
25-cent package costs grocers $3.65 and 
retails at $5 per case. This gives the 
retail grocer a_very handsome profit of 
27 per cent. The price (25 cents) is 
being featured as a part of the adver- 
tising campaign and it is to be hoped 
that the retail grocery trade will not be 
so unwise as to begin to cut prices in 
connection with this new package.” 


Coast Papers Appoint Repre- 
sentatives 


The San Francisco Call and Post, the 
Los Angeles Herald and the San Diego 
Union are now represented in the West 
ern and Chicago territory by C. H. 
Brockhagen, headquarters in Chicago. 

E, C. Trowbridge has been appointed 
Eastern representative for these pub 
lications. Mr. Trowbridge will make 
his headquarters in New York. 


Capper Wants Kansas Nomi- 
nation 


Arthur Capper, publisher of the To- 
peka Capital. on February 25 announced 
his candidacy for the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor of Kansas. Two 
years ago, Mr. Capper was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor and was 
defeated by George H. Hodges by 
29 votes. 


Flanagan with Tagliabue Co. 


T. F. Flanagan has left the Wales 
Advertising Company to become adver- 
tising manager of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, which makes ther- 
mometers and controlling instruments. 





The Merchandising Policy Behind 
the Advertising Plan 


From the Viewpoint of the Advertising Agent 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, New York 


NLY the last few years have 

witnessed the development of 
the merchandising idea in adver- 
tising. So closely is this work 
now connected by advertisers of 
widest enterprise, that the terms 
“merchandising” and “advertising” 
may now be said to be synony- 
mous. ; 
This development in advertising 
is making it a precise practice, 
almost a science, so that an ad- 
vertiser may now decide to spend 
his money with the same assur- 
ance of results as when he makes 
any other investment, as a gilt- 
edged bond or good real estate. 
All that is necessary to make his 
advertising investment a success 
isa meritorious advertisable prod- 
ut, and the determination per- 


sistently to follow the correct plan. 
But in the selection of the correct 
plan resides the room for error, 
unless the advertiser is efficiently 
advised or knows himself just 


what he is about. Consequently 
I would say that the first duty 
of the advertiser is to select the 
right advertising agent to help 
him prepare his advertising plan. 
It used to be that this selection 
of an agent was a matter of pull, 
acquaintance or favoritism. Now 
it is different. Advertisers are 
beginning to realize that all good 
agents are not equally capable in 
handling all advertising accounts. 
Besides being a capable, honest 
agent, it is necessary to‘ know 
something definite about the ad- 
vertiser’s product and its market 
or there is a lot of lost motion, 
foolish experimenting and wasted 
time and money. 

Soon it will come to pass that 
the advertising agent will be se- 
lected by right of specialized train- 
ing and precise market knowledge 


Address delivered 
before the Twenty-third 


Street Y. 
C, A. New York. } 


February 18," 


in each particular field. Then you 
will entirely eliminate guesswork 
and substitute certainty for chance 
in the advertising scheme of 
things. 


THE SELECTION OF THE AGENT 


Do you realize that the Euro- 
pean advertiser really shows more 
sense in the selection of his agent 
than the usual .Américan adver- 
tiser? I know such an advertiser 
who came over here with an open 
mind and a lot of money to spend 
for a good product. Did he ask 
a friend who was the right agent, 
or did he trust to casual introduc- 
tion to bring an agent to his at- 
tention? No, indeed! He got a 
list of reputable agents; he found 
out which of these agents was es- 
pecially successful with goods sold 
in the same channels that his 
goods must pursue, then he went 
out on a scouting expedition, and 
when he got through with his 
investigation he knew which agent 
knew the most about his line and 
its competition, its merchants and 
its market. Certainly results have 
proved the wisdom of such selec- 
tion. If more American adver- 
tisers would rely less upon hear- 
say and tradition, and get down 
to the same careful selection of an 
advertising agent that they display 
in the selection of a bank or at- 
torney, then there would be fewer 
mistakes. 

Once the agent is selected, he 
begins to develop the plan which 
is the road that the advertising 
appropriation must travel. 

An advertiser with a plan has 
an aim to accomplish. An adver- 
tiser without a plan is aimless, 
he wanders, he gropes, he is likely 
to lose himself and his money. 

The first requirement of an ad- 
vertising plan is an analysis of 
the product and its possibilities 


: as they may be developed by ad- 
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ONCENTRATE your advertising ona 

single section or market until it has 
been put into remarkably good shape. This 
is the gist of the advice given by skilled 
advertising counselors who have been over 
the road and found from their experience 
and the experience of others, where the pit- 
falls are. : 


For intensive cultivation of the fertile 
advertising fields in the six Northern states 
concentrate in the 


Local Daily Newspapers 
of New England 


Concentrate your advertising in New England 
first. It is the logical place to start, easy to cover by 
a Salesforce, has receptive dealers, good daily news- 
papers to carry your message, and an affluent class of 
citizens who have the money to buy the good things 
they want and the backbone to insist, if necessary, to 
get what they call for. 


Any of these twelve cities will make a good start- 
ing point, and it is suggested that you write these 


papers regarding trade conditions, sales help, etc.: 
NewBedford Siniert.,, Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Bridgeport, Ct.,Telegram Manchester,N.H., Uaiae 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
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yertising. Such questions as the | 
following must be answered: 


CONSIDERATIONS AT THE START 


Is this an advertisable product? 
Does it deserve to have money 
spent upon it to gain the confi- 
dence of the consumer? Unless 
it can keep this confidence there 1s 
no use to advertise it at all. Un- 
less you can invest it with some 
distinction that will make it stand 
out from the common mass of 
merchandise, then you had better 
be very careful about spending 
your money. 

If the merchandise itself does 
not present this distinction imme- 
diately to your attention, then 
some advertising genius must dis- | 
cover it. 

Once we know that the product 
is advertisable, then we must se- 
lect a name and prepare the pack- 


€. 

You know the fundamentals of 
a good name. It must be easy 
to remember, it should tell some- 
thing, it should suggest a sale 
of prompt a desire. 

The package must present the 
name clearly and attractively to 
the shopper. It must stand out 
from the shelves or on the count- 
ers. Here is another opportunity 
for advertising genius to add iden- 
tity to the campaign. Only a few 
packages would really score 100 
per cent in a competitive contest. 

Now that the name and package 
have been decided upon, we must 
develop an advertising policy 
which the advertiser himself must 
understand in detail, and which 
must communicate itself precisely 
and plainly to each individual in 
the employ of the advertiser, es- 
pecially to the salesmen. 

You would be surprised to know 
how few salesmen of advertised 
products really appreciate the in- 
tention of the advertising and 
krow how to present their goods 
as ar advertising proposition, not 
merely as so much merchandise. 

Once the salesmen do realize 
the potentialities of their adver- 
tised product, then you have so 
Many active missionaries convert- 
img the trade in favor of the 
trade-mark. 


ere is a great difference, as 


Worcester 


Mass. 


This city is rich enough to 
wey anything you offer through 
the 


Evening 
Gazette 


In the savings banks alone 
there is on deposit in Worcegter 
Banks more than there is on de- 

osit in the entire ten Southern 
tates. 

This is the savings after living 
well for Worcester “makes good” 
to her people. 

The GAZETTE is the home 
evening paper with 21,904 cir- 
culation. 

Longe evening circulation of 
any Massachusetts paper pub- 
lished outside of Boston. 

The GAZETTE goes into 
more homes in Worcester than 
any other Worcester Daily. 


| JULIUS MATHEWS 
| Representative 
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Over 24,000 
paid subscribers, 


Guarantees Circulation. | 
Scrupulous advertising policy. 
It means prestige toan advertiser | 


f to be in Medical Council. 


| “Giving practical service to its 
readers *'—is the solid foundation | 
of Medical Council's success. 
The medical profession has con- 
fidence in Medi: al Council. 
It’s the big value in medical field. 
Write, rates, sample copy, etc. 
42nd and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 





| ing distribution.” 


| propriation. 
| dressmakers, canvassers, manufac- 
| turers, dealers, retail salespeople 
| —it all depends upon the kind of 











Give These 100,000 
Boys Your 


TURDY, red - blooded 
young Americans—clam- 
oring for everything in sight. 
Atruly profitable market for 
your goods, Advertising in 


The 
Boys’ Magazine 


means vastly increased sales for 
you. Tell your story in good, 
plain English, ther watch your 
sales record go up. 


SOcaline. 45ca line for } page or more. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY 
Publishers Smethport, Pa. 
sentative, Jas. A. Buchanan 

















Western Repre 
1313 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





you can see, between such work 
and the usual automatic, hand. 
me-out methods of the salesman 
who merely says, “You ought to 
buy this because it is advertised,” 

When salesmen and firm and 
everybody know what the adver. 
tising policy is, it is time to com- 
municate this knowledge to the 
trade, which we will call “develop. 
Here we must 
discover every possible avenue of 
assistance to the advertising ap- 
i Jobbers, merchants, 


article—but you may know there 
are a lot of people concerned in 
the distribution of almost every 
product, a great many of whom 
are entirely overlooked in the or- 
dinary advertising scheme of 
things. 

How many dry-goods merchants 
realize the fact, for example, that 
there are just two trades among 
his salespeop!]e—corsets and 
gloves? That these are the only 
two classes of salespeople who 
really qualify as skilled labor, and 


| even these need considerable edu- 


cation. 
How many advertisers in the 


| department-store field pay partic- 
| ular attention to the intensive 


training of the salespeople who 
sell their products? Not very 
many, I can tell you. 

Once all these factors of dis- 
tribution have been made ac- 
quainted with the advertising plan, 
have been sold, so to speak, on 
both the advertising and the mer- 
chandise, then we are ready to 
consider our consumer campaign 

Perhaps it has already been nec 
essary to begin advertising to the 
consumer along with our. work 
upon distribution Again I say 
it all depends upon the product. 
competitive conditions and_ the 
like. Here is where the special- 
ized knowledge of the agent 1s 
indispensable in each particular 
field. 

It is as easy to spend money 
at the wrong time as in the wrong 
way, and each is equally ruinous 
to the success of an advertising’ 
appropriation for a beginner. | 

Many do not realize the im- 
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mense advantage of timing each 
detail of expenditure at precisely 
the proper moment—to exercise 
the maximum results. If that fact 
would sink into the consciousness 
of all advertising beginners, ad- 
yertising success would multiply 
immensely. 

The advertising plan may find 
it necessary to cultivate territory 

territory rather than begin na- 
tional advertising. Such being the 
case, the advertiser must decide 
between newspapers, street cars 
and billboards for local work. 
Which he uses depends upon con- 
ditions. He may use part or all 
of these valuable mediums. He 
may decide to open his territory 
by personal work, sampling, retail 
demonstration, and the like, as 
such campaigns as Crisco and 
Wheatena employed to good ad- 
vantage in the preliminary part 
of their plan. 

Or, he may decide to use the 
magazines at once and rely upon 
his merchants to back him up with 
local advertising and displays. 

These are details of the plan 
which will come out in discussions 
between the agent and his client. 
“It all depends,” is the only big 
rule in advertising that never va- 
ries, and any advertiser who fol- 
lows blindly the success of an- 
other advertiser is likely to fail, 
no matter how big a success he 
follows. Little things make a lot 
of difference, because they are 
magnified into big things when 
they are put into an advertising 


plan. 

This whole matter of the mer- 
chandising policy behind the ad- 
vertising plan sums down into 
such a homely rule for advertisers 
as “Be sure you get the right 
agent, be suré you are right, then 
go ahead.” 





Karo Offers Cash for Window 
Displays 

The Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, of New York, which is an ex- 
tensive advertiser of Karo products, an- 
nounces in trade-paper advertisements 
that it will pay cash for window dis- 
4 featuring Karo. 
n these advertisements dealers are 

urged to ask their jobbers to explain 
the cash inducements which the - Corn 
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The Greatest Daily Newspaper in 
Connecticut’s Greatest City 


The Evening 
Register 


Sells more papers each day than 
any other New Haven Daily. 
Carries more travel and resort 
advertising than any other New 
Haven paper. 

Carries more financial advertis- 
ing than any other New Haven 
paper. 

Carries more retail store display 
than any other New Haven paper. 
Carries more classified than any 
other New Haven paper. 

Sells more goods for the same 
amount of money than any other 
New Haven paper. 

New Haven has more than 
133,000 
population and if your goods 
are not on sale in this fair Con- 
necticut city you are missing 

something good. 


JULIUS MATHEWS 
Representative 





























Products Company has authorized them 
to offer to dealers. 





You can 
save time 
‘and money 
by having 


your maga~ 


Have Your 
Ads Set in 
New York Te 


in New York. New York is the 
home of the publications. We can 
take your copy, set your ad in the 
most approved manner—adsetting is 
our specialty—have any number of 
plates made and delivered to any New 
York publications. This not only saves 
the postage on the plates but insures 
you getting ads set by men selected 
for their ad setting skill. Prices low 
because it is seldom necessary to reset 
“Franklin-set’ ads. Write for further 
information about getting 


Ads Set Right 


Booklet on request. 


“The Franklin Press, Inc. 


243-249 West 39th St.. New York 








































































































































































































One of a Strikingly 

Unique Booklet Series } 
for Joseph P. Day. | 
Created by 
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Advertising Experts are agreed that 
the best advertising mediums are 
those publications which cater to 
certain well defined wants or serious 
needs on the part of the public. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is the leader among this class of magazines. 
Its object is to supply health and strength- 
iving information to those that at it. 
GC cieel attains a place in the hearts 
of its readers which no other class or 
character of publication can equal. It has 
their confidence and is a tremendous in- 
fluence in their lives. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W, J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Ad Men Working for Expos. 
tion Exhibit 

Because the Michigan State legisls. 
ture had refused to make an pe. 
tion for a Michigan building at the Pan. 
ama-Pacific exposition in 1915, a move 
ment of all the advertising clubs in the 
State was inaugurated by H. A. Jones, 
president of the Detroit Adcraft Club 
to provide ways and means for secur. 
ing proper representation. 

Governor Ferris has appointed the 
following commission of advertising men 
to handle the matter: H, A. Joan De- 
troit Adcraft Club; G. K. MacEdward 
Detroit Board of Commerce; L, C 
Covell, Grand Rapids Advertising Club; 
J. Newton Nind, Sr., Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce; R, B. 
Lawrence, Bay City Ad Club; A. R, 
Treanor, Saginaw Ad Club; i. Harry 
McCormick, Kalamazoo Ad Club; W. A, 
Comstock, Alpena Board _of Commerce; 
Floyd A. Allen, Flint Board of Com. 
merce; Schurman C, Collins, Munising 
Board of Commerce. 

At a recent meeting L. C. Covell 
was elected chairman; S. C. Collins, 
vice-chairman. and R. B. Lawrence, 
secretary. The size of the commission 
was increased from ten to twenty to in- 
clude the State treasurer, the secretary 
of eminent domain, who is really the 
State’s publicity man, Hugh Chalmers 
and others to be appointed later. 

A plan to raise the necessary funds 
was decided upon, but for the present 
it will be kept secret. It is thought that 
about $100,000 will be needed. An 
offer from the North American Con- 
struction Company of Bay City to do- 
nate a $10.000 Readi-Cut house was held 
open for further consideration. 





Special Newspaper Feature of 
U. S. Litho Dinner 


A feature of the dinner to the heads 
of the Eastern division of the United 
States Printing and Lithographing Com. 
nany, held at the Hotel McAlpin on 
February 21, was a 24-page newspaper. 
It was printed in large red type espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

On the first page was a news story 
of the officials of the company, but 
upon purchasing the paper the guests 
found the caricatures of the officials 
of the company printed on the inside 
pages. The paper was named the Or. 
ganization Bee. ‘ 

Guests of honor at the dinner were 
President John Omake, of Cincinnati; 
Vice-President William Ottman. of New 
York. and Treasurer Philip Campbell, 
of Cincinnati. 


Kewanee’s “Old Man” 


The Kewanee Boiler Company, of 
Kewanee, Ill, has a new advertising 
character known as “The Old Man Be 
hind the Boiler.” In one advertisement 
he is shown as a giant in a dim out 
line guarding over two rows of flat 
buildings, supposed to represent, the 
121 miles of flat buildings in Chicago 
heated by Kewanee firebox boilers. 
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Says Y. M. C. A,’s Should Ad- 
vertise Their Work 


Newspaper advertising as one of the 
best methods for advancing the interests 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was advocated recently at a con- 
ference of the officers employed by the 
y, M. C. A. at the Central Branch of 
the association, 1421 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. i 

illiam H. Crown, executive secre- 
tary of the West Branch, deciared that 
the Y. M. C. A. should advertise and 
tell people what it had to offer; that 
the association needs the financial aid 
of the public, and the newspapers are 
the best mediums for making the needs 
of the association known. He said in 


rt: 
Pe Much of our equipment lies idle from 
10 p.m. until 2 p.m. the foilowing day. 
The cuestion is, are we willing to allow 
so much of our athletic and educational 
equipment to lie idle just because peo- 
ple do not know what we have in that 
line? Let the public know of our facili- 
ties through the medium of the news- 


Plans for Developing More 


Southern Advertising 

The advertising committee of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently to outline plans for advertising 
the South and its Southern news- 
papers. Members of the committee in- 
clude W. C. Johnson, Chattanooga 
News; C. B. Johnson, Knoxville Sen- 
tinel; Victor Hanson, Birmingham; 
E. M. Foster, Nashville; F. my S 
Hinman, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. L. Hal- 
sted, Atlanta, and W. B. Sullivan, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


Proposed Bill Furnishes Copy 
Angle 


Agitation on the subject of “pure 
shoes” has given manufacturers in the 
various supply lines a chance to adver- 
tise their goods a little more vigorously 
than usual. The Hideite Leather Com- 
pany, which manufactures a waterproof 
leather-fibre board, recently ran full 
pages in the leather-trade journals, using 
photographs of heels made of Hideite 
and competitive materials to show the 
results of soaking in water for one hour. 


Cotter with Tomer Agency 

J. J. Cotter, formerly of the Boston 
Herald, has resigned from the advertis- 
ing department of the E. T. Slattery 
he to join the copy department of 
the Tomer Advertising Agency, Boston. 


E. C. Bell, who has been the Chicago 
Tepresentative of the A. M. Briggs 
Company, Cleveland, is now covering 
all territory east of Chicago as the gen- 
eral representative of the company. 


F. E. M. Cole and Burton R. Freer, 
of Chicago, who recently incorporated 
as Cole & Freer, special representatives, 
have opened a Detroit office. 











Foremost Advertising 


Medium in its Field! 


The only evening paper 
in the rich city of Port- 
land, Maine, is the 


Portland 
Evening 
Express 


Every family in Port- 
land that reads an evening 
paper reads the EXPRESS. 

Circulation exceeds 19,500. 
Leads in everything—for- 
eign, local and classified 
advertising and NEWS 











JULIUS MATHEWS 


Representative 























House Organs 


—like gold mines— 
may be “producers” 
or “sinkholes.” 


Get the benefit of my years of in- 
vestigation and successful practice 
in this field. 


My data files are a mine of valu- 
able information—facts, not the- 
ory—on practically every line of 
business. 


Consulting, editorial and con- 
tributing service. 


C.R. Lippmann 


Advertising Counselor 


37 East 28th St., New York 
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Where the An-Editorial com- 
ti-Trust Bills ™°"t upon the 


a d ministration 
Hit Adver- iI; to supple- 
tisers 


ment the Sher- 
man Act has been deferred until 
we should have had time to con- 
sider them carefully in the light 
of their probable effect upon con- 
cerns within our immediate field. 
There are several features of the 
bills, as they now stand, which are 
likely to have serious effect upon 
whole groups of advertisers. 

As to the general advisability 
of passing laws to supplement the 
present anti-trust law, we do not 
attempt to put ourselves on rec- 
ord. It is practically a certainty 
that supplementary laws of some 
kind will be passed, and business 
men are now concerned with the 
precise form those laws are likely 
to take. 

The bill to include within the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act 
“certain definite offenses” is load- 
ed with potential dynamite for 
the manufacturer who is doing 
business on a policy of fixed re- 
sale prices. The “definite of- 
fenses” which are to be deemed 





prima facie violations of the anti- 
trust law are the following: 

(1) To create or carry out ry. 
strictions in trade; (2) to prevent 
competition in selling of merchan. 
dise; (3) to make any agreement, 
enter into any arrangement, or ar- 
rive at any understanding by 
which they directly or indirectly 
undertake to prevent a free and 
unrestricted competition among 
themselves or among any pur- 
chasers:in the sale of any product, 
article or commodity. 

We have italicized the phrases 
which spell trouble for any policy 
of price maintenance. The Su- 
preme Court (as well as many 
other Federal Courts) has already 
refused to enforce price-mainte- 
nance agreements under certain 
conditions, and has specifically de- 
scribed them as constituting re- 
striction in trade, as preventing 
a free and unrestricted compet- 
tion, and preventing competition 
in selling. By the terms of the 
present bill, these acts would, of 
themselves, constitute violations of 
the Sherman Act, and.the Su- 
preme Court has already declared 
that attempts at price maintenance 
must be regarded as acts of this 
kind. 

Again, the bill to supplement 
the Sherman Act, by adding sev- 
eral sections defining “attempts 
to monopolize” needs more carfe- 
ful scrutiny than we have yet 
seen given to it. On general 
principles it is of questionable 
value, because it attempts to de- 
fine fraud, and a definition of 
that character is always an invita- 
tion to someone to devise fraudu- 
lent acts which will not come 
within the definition. Moreover, 
a definitive law always entails a 
list of exceptions, and with busi- 
ness conducted under so many 
and such differing conditions as 
is the case to-day, it is next to 
impossible to provide in advance 
for all the exceptions which may 
manifest themselves. We venture 
to assert that no one man of 
group of men can foresee half the 
emergencies which may arise to 
make the provisions of this pat- 
ticular bill utterly unjust. | 

For example: the bill provides 
that it shall be deemed an attempt 
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to monopolize if a concern dis- 
criminates in price between differ- 
ent purchasers of the same goods. 
Two “exceptions” are expressly 
noted: first, that concerns have 
the right to discriminate on ac- 
count of differences in the grade, 
quality or quantity of the goods 
purchased, or on account of dif- 
ferences in the cost of transpor- 
tation, and, second, that nothing 
shall prevent them from choosing 
their own customers. 

But here is a concern, let us 
say, that manufactures shoes. It 
has its own warehouse stocks in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Atlanta, Following its forecast 
of the demand, it has shipped 
stocks of oxfords to each of these 
warehouse points. But a cold and 
rainy summer in the East has 
shortened the demand, while the 
Middle West and South are boom- 
ing. Under the bill we are dis- 
cussing it would be impossible to 
move the slow stock by lowering 
the price, unless the same con- 
cession were made in territory 
where the demand is good. Many 
makers of seasonable products, 
particularly of wearing apparel, 
would be obliged to forego the 
possibility of “clearing” their 
wholesale stocks in slow territory, 
under penalty of becoming viola- 
tors of the law of the land. 

Another point. Section 10 of 
the same bill provides that it shall 
be an attempt to monopolize if a 
manufacturer makes a sale “on the 
condition or understanding that 
the purchaser thereof shall not 
deal in the goods, wares or mer- 
chandise of a competitor.” That 
this places under a great disad- 
vantage the manufacturer doing 
business on the “exclusive-dealer” 
plan needs no argument. 

Other objections could be made, 
and have been made, but most of 
them lie outside our field. The 
bill prohibiting interlocking direc- 
torates does not immediately con- 
cern us, and that which establishes 
an Interstate Trade Commission is 
under process of modification, It 
is quite possible, of course, that 
the whole series will be greatly 
modified before final enactment, 
but such modification can only 
come as fast as Congress is con- 
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vinced that the bills in their pres- 
ent form would work injustice. 
It is therefore highly important 
for business men to give the sub- 
ject. more than cursory attention. 

Above all, no one should be- 
come possessed of the idea that 
the bills apply only to “trusts” 
or to concerns doing business on 
a tremendously large scale. Any 
concern doing business across a 
State line is subject to the pro- 
visions of these new laws, and has 
an immediate and vital interest in 
the specific form they are to take. 





Just how many 
‘4 Opportunities 

Is “Hard hace are to frit- 

to \Sell’’ ter away an ap- 
propriation in directions which 
lead aside from the main line of 
travel is known only to the man 
who sits at the desk whence ad- 
vertising is dispensed. He is the 
individual whose conception of 
the advertising policy must be 
clear-cut, and whose mental bal- 
ance must be firm to withstand 
all sorts of temptation to depart 
from it: temptation which is like- 
ly to develop from within his own 
organization as well as from out- 
side. 

The existence of the “adver- 
tising graveyard” is a tribute to 
the many persevering men who 
have kept their concerns out of it. 
There isn’t a single advertiser 
with an appropriation wlio doesn’t 
have from one to a dozen plausi- 
ble solicitations a day for me- 
diums of more or less real value, 
but which nevertheless lead di- 
rectly off from the main track. It 
is pretty nearly the easiest thing 
in the world to spend four-fifths 
of a $25,000 appropriation for 
“side-lines,” and thence to con- 
clude that ‘advertising doesn’t 
pay.” To convince the officers 
of the concern in a case like this 
that only $5,000 had been invested 
in real advertising would tax the 
resources of the cleverest solicitor 
in the bunch. 

We would like to record our 
appreciation of the services of 
this strong-minded individual who 
sits on the lid of the appropria- 
tion chest. His is no sinecure. 
To-day he must withstand press- 
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ure from the first vice-president, 
who wants to see “our” ad in the 
blood-and-thunder publication he 
sometimes reads for relaxation; 
to-morrow he must regretfully 
turn down the solicitor for the 
perfectly good medium which he 
is impatient to use the moment 
his appropriation warrants it. He 
must judge everything, not from 
the standpoint of “What is its ad- 
vertising value?” but on the basis 
of “What is its value as compared 
with what is already planned?” 
And all the while he must keep 
his mind open to intrinsic values, 
because he knows that by keep- 
ing on the main track he may 
some day be in the position to 
accept many of the offers he now 
rejects. So he must listen, ponder, 
and sometimes change his mind. 

He is likely to be unpopular 
among solicitors, because his tem- 
per does not always outlast their 
patience. Sometimes they resort 
to tricks to force his hand, and 
brag about them in lobbies and 
clubrooms. It is a device of the 
eternal contest between the buyer 
and the man with something to 
sell, and we cannot blame them, 
or him. But pretty nearly every- 
body now appreciates that nothing 
is well sold unless it pays the buy- 
er a reasonable profit, and the 
man whose grasp is firm on the 
purse-strings is likely to remain 
longer in the market than he 
whose ear is attentive to the siren 
of every solicitation. The man 
who is “hard to sell” is usually 
better sold. 


Drawbacks of A good window 


the Window isplay undoubt- 
edly has very 
Display great selling 
value, but unless it continues good, 
unless it retains all of its early 
attractiveness and is removed or 
replaced before it becomes un- 
sightly and repellant, there is dan- 
ger of its undoing some of its 
good work. We would not think 
nowadays of continuing an old, 
battered, unpleasing advertisement 
in our magazine or newspaper 
space. Why should we make light 
of the valuable window? 
The end of a window display 
is, in fact, hardly less important 


INK 


than its beginning. And yet al- 
most any trade will furnish plenty 
of unfortunate examples of show 
windows occupied and disgraced 
by derelict cut-outs, dummy car- 
tons, trims and show-cards that 
long ago should have found their 
way to the ash-barrel. 

These things are often expen- 
sive; the cost may be a few cents 
for a card, but may run up to 
two or three dollars for a single 
cut-out. If a crew is employed, 
as is sometimes done, to travel 
around. the country installing 
them, it is to the advantage of 
the displays, but with a corre- 
sponding increasing cost to be 
charged up to advertising. 

A large firm whose products 
appeal especially to automobilists, 
recently put out an attractive cut- 
out view of its factory, costing 
nearly a dollar. It was a really 
beautiful piece of lithographic 
work, but the sight of several of 
them, lately, wilted, dusty and 
bent out of shape, could not fail 
to suggest the desirability of a dis- 
card. 

A food-product manufacturer 
catering to the restaurant trade 
sent out dummies. The card- 
board was none too thick and soon 
began to collapse. It was summer 
time, too, and the flies had wanted 
a playground. All too soon the 
cartons called urgently for prompt 
retirement, but the call went un- 
heeded for weeks in many res- 
taurants; they stood forlorn and 
dirty, actually repelling instead of 
inviting customers. 

Many similar instances will oc- 
cur to any advertising man. Per- 
haps they have influenced him un- 
duly in depreciating window dis- 
plays. 

These strictures apply chiefly 
to conditions in smaller cities and 
towns. The storekeeper in the 
larger cities wisely regards his 
windows as one of his best adver- 
tising assets, and is generally a 
keen window dresser. His win- 
dows are changed at frequent in- 
tervals. It is the small dealers 
who need coaching, and whose in- 
difference to window display needs 
to be taken into consideration by 
the advertiser spending money foi 
this sort of advertising. 
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Standard @, The best evidence of what an Adver- 


) iter ce é ; 
Rectens. tising Agency can do, is what it does. 


@,We are, therefore, pleased to an- 
nounce a new and interesting account 
—the Corona Typewriter— and shall be 
glad to have you watch for Corona adver- 
tising in the magazines. 


@, The Corona is the lightest (6 
pounds) and most compact typewriter 
on the market. It is a complete, high- 
grade, standard writing machine, sell- 
ing for $50.00. It is “a typewriter 
for personal use”—travelers, lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, etc., find in it not 
only portability, but all the features 
of the higher priced machines. Curtis 
Publishing Co., Swift & Co., National 
Biscuit Co., General Electric Co., and 
hundreds of commercial institutions 
have purchased Coronas. 


@,Our Mr. Bloch will personally. direct 
the campaign, in conjunction, of course, 
with the manufacturers. The experience 
which he has had in the stationery and 
office specialty field will mean that the 
Standard Typewriter Company especial- 
Ab lb. iy will secure maximum results, as would 
Typewriter any other manufacturer in this line. Mr. 
" Bloch is in a position to personally direct 


Personal : 
Use a very few accounts of this class. 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
Four-Forty Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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Use of Type Instead of 
Hand-Lettering 


Hand-Lettering Is Not Only More 
Expensive, but It Is Often Less 
Effective—Recent Displays Re- 
vised to Strengthen Certain 
Features— Study the Printer’s 
Type Resources 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 
IGURE 1 is a type of the 
advertisement which is good 
and doubtless is a producer of 
business, but which seems to fall 
just short of its full possibilities. 
It is a thankless business to criti- 
cize, and I would be much dis- 
appointed if the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK regarded me as 
just an iconoclast, laying about 
me with abandon. Rather I would 
be regarded as a co-worker, aim- 
ing sincerely to help with sug- 
gestions for betterment and not 
desiring to tear down. This, in 
fact, is the gist of the assignmeut 
Printers’ INK gave me at the 
start of this series of articles, or 
better, comments, on typographical 
display. Let us approach Fig. 
1, therefore, in this constructive 
spirit. 
Briefly, isn’t this somewhat top- 
heavy in display and are the black 
lines far enough separated? What 


et This Free 
Tive Book 


“Care and Repair of Tires ”’ 


It’s brimful of tire information—tells what 
to do for any tire trouble and explains why 


Save Tires and Repair Bills 
You can treble the mileage you get from your tires 
and save time, temper and repair bills by keeping 
them in good condition with a Shaler Vulcanizer. 
We make a complete line of vulcanizers for 
every requirement, from the small vulcanizer for 
motorists use at home to complete Garage Equip- 


ment. Every Shaler has automatic heat control. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
C. A. SHALER CO., 1401 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


FIG. 1—DOUBTLESS A PRODUCER, BUT SOME- 
WHAT TOP-HEAVY 


rearrangement could be made in 
order to render the ad thoroughly 
a display unit? 

In correcting the top-heaviness, 
we also help materially to correct 
the other features. 

The six words, “Motorists, Get 
This Free Tire Book,” in the 
original ad occupied such space 
as to make these words cost about 
$16 each. And yet this number 
of words could be reduced one- 
half, or to three words, without 
injuring the pulling power of the 
ad, I sincerely believe. What is 
it? ‘Free Tire Book.” 

Who would be interested in 
this three-word heading except 
motorists? And whom else does 
the advertiser seek to reach? 

But the main question is: If 
the phrase is to be a six-word 
phrase as it stands in Fig. 1, does 
the hand-lettering of it make it 
any more striking or forceful? 
In Fig. 2 I have rearranged the 
copy so that it can be set in 
type. 

This arrangement gives more 
room for the body matter; more 
room for a large trade-mark cut, 
and more room for putting a bor- 
der around the ad, in order to 
make the ad more of a unit on 
the page. 

Do not think that I am decry- 
ing the use of hand-lettering. All 


ces FRE TIREBOOK 


VULCANIZERS 


Saves Tires and Repair Bills 
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FIG. 2—SUGGESTION WHICH ALLOWS MORE 
ROOM FOR REAL MESSAGE 
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Main Office & Factory, 1030-66 Herron Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











OBSCURES LETTERING 
COMPARE FIG. 4 


MG, 83—SCREEN 
HERE. 


| am trying to do is to show the 
average advertiser that because 
hand-lettering is more expensive, 
it is not always more effective 
than type. 

The artist who drew the head- 
ing on Fig. 1 evidently had the 
best of intentions and gave the 
advertiser something a little dif- 
ferent. He knew how to draw 
good letters (and such men are 
not often standing around waiting 
for positions), but he evidently 
did not have sufficiently specific 
instructions as to the arrangement 
of what he was to draw. 

From actual experience I have 
found that one can, with type only 
as a vehicle of display, produce 
often better ads than an artist 
with hand-lettering. The ad man 
usually has his principles of dis- 
play well defined according to 
selling and psychology, while most 
artists principally strive to make 
their work beautiful and artistic. 

I like the hand-lettered trade- 
mark name “Shaler” in Fig. 1, 
but I think it would stand being 
a trifle larger, as indicated in 
Fig, 2. 

When in doubt—especially on a 
small ad—leave out all hand-let- 
tering, except possibly the trade- 
mark nameplate. 

Fig. 3 is an ad.that I clipped 


several months ago, while Fig. 4 
is one clipped more recently. Of 
course, the increased size of space 
permits more freedom in treat- 
ment. The introduction of a hu- 
man figure in connection with the 
goods adds to the force of the 
display. But, leaving aside all these 
items, what is the missing quality 
in Fig. 3 that is found in Fig, 4? 
Answer: “Snug Seets,” the head- 
line. 

And it’s not hand-lettered in 
Fig. 4, while it is in Fig. 3. 

The comparison of these ads 
will be of great value to every 
student of advertising and dis- 
play. They teach many things by 
comparison. Fig. 4 could hardly 
be improved. 

“Snug Seets” in type ought to 
prove that hand-lettering is a dan- 
gerous luxury—especially if care- 
lessly used. 

We can, however, get type that 
is so close to hand-lettering as 
to deceive even the average ad 
man—sometimes. This being true, 
why should we spend money on 
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Save Half Your 
Floor Space With 


SNUG-SEETS 


EAUTIFUL and novel in 
come to point and fit 








show-case tops iis 
W. B. McLEAN Mra. Cc Co. 


Main Office and Factory, 1030-56 Herron Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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FIG. 4—NO HAND-LETTERING, BUT CLOSE 
TO PERFECTION. COMPARE FIG. 8 
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The Mahin Advertising Co. 


The Mahin Advertising Company, of Chicago, consistent 
advertiser in PRINTERS’ INK and constant reader of 
its pages, considers a reliable and complete reference 
library an indispensable part of the advertising agency's 
equipment. A special section in its offices is set aside for 
this purpose, and as the above photographs indicate, 
PRINTERS’ INK holds the leading position. 


In addition to the bound volumes kept on file, a number 
of copies of PRINTERS’ INK are subscribed for, suffi- 
cient to regularly supply each department and each officer 
of the Mahin organization. 


Printers Ink Publishing Company 
PRE ee LL 





PRINTERS’ INK 





Gives Preferred Position to P. I. 


Any subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK who are not 
taking advantage of the opportunity offered to keep 
an unbroken file by using bound volumes, will find 
the initial cost but a fraction of the ultimate value 
received, 


A copy or two mislaid or clipped interferes seri- 
ously with a file for reference, while bound copies 
suffer from no such losses. 


1914 Bound Volumes of PRINTERS’ INK $8.00 
(post paid). 4 books issued quarterly, 


12 West 3lst Street, New York 
Ce ee 
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FIG. 5—GOOD EXAMPLE OF SKILFUL TYPE 
SELECTIONS 


hand-lettering, especially on small 
ads, when it often turns out 
worse than useless? 

A man who has been in the 
advertising business for many 
years and has handled many na- 
tional accounts sent me a folder 
a few days ago with a note which 
read: “I like this piece. I like 
the nice, clean-cut hand-letter- 
ing.” 

He was very much surprised 
when he learned that the beautiful 
hand-lettering was not done by 
hand at all, but type. 

Fig. 5 is a newspaper ad that 
I have shown to many people and 
not one guessed that it was type. 
Nearly everyone admired the 


the new profession 
Tree Surgery »> 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages 20 to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be physically sound, 
and of good character. After completing 
two years’ course, good men make large 
annual incomes. Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Every city, 
park, orchard and private estate needs an 
Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions open also 
with established companies or State and 
‘National Governments. Special attentions 
‘eg Fruit Growing. Tuition moderate, in- 
‘cluding first year’s board. We pay salary 
second year.’ Write prompdy for full 
particulars. Address the Secretary. 


ey Institute of Tree Surgery 
otis: 312, KENT, OHIO 








FIG. 6—HALFTONE COVERING LETTERING 
TENDS TO CONFUSION 
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“nice lettering.” 
“An artist who 
that must be an 


One man Said, 
can letter like 
expensive man,” 


And this is a newspaper ad} 
Think of anyone giving the time 
to select this type and cut to 
as this does for 
_It shows a 
In producing 


match as nicely 
a newspaper ad! 
marked advance 
aa ay ads, 

e type in this Ayres ad j 
new “Packard” soles, ane 

Get at your printer’s samples of 
a a. _— him get you 

e type-foundries’ samp] 
7“ them. wa: 

se more type—especiall 
small ads. Add more discal 
tion to your knowledge and study 
of type and watch it pay divi- 
dends. 

For some months past I’ve been 
noticing Fig. 6 in the magazines, 
but it was only a few days ago 
that I “found” the word “Learn.” 
Why hide this word in a tree 
when it is the key to the whole 
ad? “The New Profession of 
Tree Surgery” means little com- 
pared to “Learn the New Pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery.” And 
while we have sufficient white 
space below the tree to move more 
than the tree down, what's to 
hinder? 

The headline in Fig. 6 is hand- 
lettered. I have laid out this in 
Fig. 7 to be in type. We save 
the cost of hand-lettering and we 
get a “clearer” ad. We also make 
“Tree Surgery” more prominent. 

Fig. 6 must have pulled, because 
it has been used quite often lately. 
However, I sincerely believe Fig. 
7 will do better. 


Learn the new profession 


“TREE SURGERY 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
lunusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages 20 to 28. Students must hare’ 
attended high ae be —_ sound, 
and of good character. er 
two years’ course, good men make large 
annual incomes. Positions guaranteed to 
good men after graduation. Every diy.’ 
ark, orchard and private estate needs an | 
‘Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions open also’ 
with established companies or State and 
National Governments, Special attentions 
to Ftuit Growing. Tuition moderate, in 
cluding first year’s board. We pay salary 
second year. Write promptly for 
particulars. Address the Secretary. 
vey Institute of Tree 
— Box 312, KENT, 





FIG. 7—HOW PLAIN TYPE MIGHT BE USED 
TO ADVANTAGE 
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farnings in the Mail- 
Order Business 


CRARS-ROEBUCK has started 
its new year in a vigorous 
manner, which gives promise of 
another twelve-month of excellent 

results. January gross made a 
gain of 8.3 per cent and now Feb- 
nary is following along at the 
rate of a 12 per cent expansion. 

It is interesting to observe that 
210 per cent gain in gross would 
give total sales of $105,000,000 
for 1914, or $100,000,000 after 
taking out all allowances, dis- 
counts and other features. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company has 
only recently sent to stockholders 
its statement of operations for 
1913. Montgomery Ward, the 
other big Chicago mail-order 
house, has also given out its 1913 
results, 

A comparison is therefore in 
order and reveals some very in- 
teresting points of difference. 
Sears-Roebuck is, of course, much 
the larger undertaking. Its gross 
of $95,584,000 compares with $39,- 
725,000 for the Montgomery Ward 
people, a difference of $56,000,000. 
The major distinction between 
the two companies, however, is 
in net. Sears-Roebuck made last 
year a profit of 9.8 per cent on 
each $1 of gross sales. Montgom- 
ety Ward, on the other hand, 
made a profit of less than half 
that, or 4.1 per cent, which is 
partly accounted for by the fact 
that Sears-Roebuck manufactures 
a considerable percentage of its 
goods in its own factories. The 
company is not only a retailing or- 
ganization, but an industrial man- 
ufacturer as well. Montgomery 
Ward is simply a distributing ma- 
chine. Sears-Roebuck probably 
manufactures between $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 of the $91,000,000 
of products it distributes. 

It is unfair to bear down too 
heavily upon the net results of 
Montgomery Ward for 1913. It 
was a period of reorganization, 
tefinancing and the opening of 
new branch houses whose sales 
did not have time to measure 
themselves in net profits. A large 
bulk of unusual and incidental ex- 


pense was written off during 1913 
and the company starts this year 
with prospects much better for a 
fair margin of profit. In 1912 the 
company’s ratio of net to gross 
was 6.7 per cent, against 4.1 per 
cent in 1913.—Wall Street Journal. 


Average Failures Less Than 
One Per Cent 


For some years readers of business 
publications have from time to time had 
served to them an alarming statement 
to the effect that “‘statistics show” that 
ninety per cent of business concerns fail. 
A moment’s thought is enough to show 
that the statement is preposterous, and 
yet it was accepted by many. 

The following table, made up from 
the records of R. G. Dun & Co., shows 
that in no year during the last twenty 
years have the failures been one and 
one-half per cent of the total number 
of firms engaged in business. Usually 
the year’s crop of failures is less than 
one per cent. 

NO. OF PER CENT 
BUSINESS OF 
CONCERNS FAILURES 

0.99 


NO. OF 
FAILURES 
- 16,037 
- 15,452 
-- 18,441 
-- 12,652 
+ 12,924 
- 15,690 
- 11,725 
-- 10,682 
- 11,520 
- 12,199 
-- 12,069 
- 11,615 


1,151,579 
1,209,282 
1,114,174 


11 15,242 1193,113 


Chicago Representative Takes 
a Partner 


Charles M. Beer, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Hess & Clark (stock and 
poultry preparations), Ashland, O., and 
more recently advertising manager of 
the Franklin Motor Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has gone into business with 
Jas. A. Buchanan, special representative, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Beer and Mr. Buchanan will 
represent the following in the Western 
field: Threshermen’s Review and Pow- 
er Farming, Farm Engineering, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, The Bovy’s Trasdins. 
Southern Good Roads, Advertising and 
Selling. 


Carleton Foss Freese, formerly busi- 
ness and advertising manager of the 
Providence News, has joined the staff 
of the Standish Advertising Agency of 
Providence. ; 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


HE “publicity clause” in the 

Administration bill providing 
for establishment of an Interstate 
Trade Commission seems to be 
causing more anxious moments 
than any other part of the anti- 
trust programme. Like enough it 
will be greatly modified before the 
law is finally passed, but even if 
it goes through in its present form 
the Schoolmaster’s good friends 
should take heart. The publishing 
business is a shining example of 
what can be accomplished in the 
bright glare of publicity—not a 
publicity merely permitted by 
statute, but imposed as a funda- 
mental condition 'of doing any 
business at all. 

* * * 

For, look you—no publisher can 
lock the list of his customers in 
the safe, and go home in the 
knowledge that it is secure from 
the prying eyes of competitors! 
Neither can be keep secret the 
sources of the raw material which 
goes to make up his product! The 
moment the Globe is on_ the 
streets, the publisher of the Mail 
can spot every new advertising 
customer by simply putting on his 
specs. If his rival launches a cir- 
culation campaign, he can have the 
details at the cost of ten minutes 
with a subscription representative. 
When the Journal inaugurates a 
page of Beatrice Fairfax or a 
Mutt and Jeff comic, the World 
knows where the publisher got it, 
and pretty close to the amount he 
had to pay for it. Publicity is 
essential in the publishing busi- 
ness, yet it occupies a leading 
place in the list of industries, and 
includes many individual con- 
cerns which continue to exist and 
produce profits in spite of the fact 
that their business is and must be 
conducted in the public eye. 

* 


The Schoolmaster seems to re- 
member that when the late Mr. 
Morgan inaugurated the system 
of publishing exhaustive reports 
of the business of the Steel Trust, 


there were dire predictions which 


were never fulfilled. The figures 
of production and the list of cys. 
tomers are not so vitally valuable 
to competitors. What the latte; 
would like to know is how to ge 
the loyalty and the efficiency to 
equal the production, and how to 
train a sales force which cowl 
sell the customers. Those are 
things which no trade commission 
report can deliver. The School- 
master does not want to give the 
impression that he is actively 
championing the “publicity clause.” 
but he cannot for the life of hin 
see that it is necessarily going ti 
cause any very widespread disas- 
ter. Unless, of course, a concer 
has been doing something crooked, 
But that is quite another story, 
* 


If the Schoolmaster were in- 
clined to play any favorites, he 
could keep himself in hot water 
a good share of the time. Just 
now there are on his desk two 
letters asking him to recommend 
suitable advertising agents! One 
is from the Lexington Mill & Ele- 
vator Company, Lexington, Neb, 
(defendants in the “bleached 
flour” case recently decided by the 
Supreme Court) and the other is 
from G. H. Williams Company, 
Camden, N. Y. The latter makes 
a line of foot remedies, and the 
former does a general milling 
business in restricted tertitory. 
Asking the Schoolmaster to rec- 
ommend an agent on the basis of 
information contained in a one- 
page letter is somewhat akin toa 
request to recommend a genera 
manager, a partner, or even 4 
wife. As a matter of fact, with 
advertising pages to the right and 
the left of him, the Schoolmastet 
is continually “recommending” at- 
vertising agents, and he will vouch 
for the fact that they are all cape 
ble of rendering conscientious 
service, or else the advertising 
department of Printers’ INK 
wouldn’t give them access to Our 
pages. 


* * 
One of the best 
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phrases which has come to the 
Schoolmaster’s notice in a long 
‘ime is used in the latest catalogue 
of the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
(o, “No Homesick Hoosiers” is 
the subhead, and the copy reads: 
‘We don’t build homesick Hoos 
ets) When they leave your store 
they're weaned—gone for good. 
Warping, racking, cracking, and 
the thousand and one little ills that 
can happen to the kitchen cabinet 
family are unknown in the Hoos- 
e ” 


ier. ; 
“Homesick Hoosiers” is one of 
those happy combinations of 


fF words which look as though the 


writer was struck by inspirational 
lightning. Just how much hard 
“boning” such a phrase represents 
is known only to those who have 
tried to write one. Maybe it does 
come all in a flash at the end, 
but the flash isn't generated by the 
process of gazing at the ceiling, 
or stampeding through the dic- 
tionary. 

> * 

“That listens all very fine,” said 
a veteran small-town druggist to 
an enthusiastic toilet-soap sales- 
man urging him to get onto “the 
band wagon” on the strength of 
proposed local advertising, “but 
the trouble with the ads you are 
showing me is that they will only 
switch the demand from the brands 
of soap which I already have 
capital invested in, to a new and 
untried brand which I have to tie 
up more capital in. Up there on 
the shelf you see a dozen differ- 
ent ten-cent toilet soaps, all ‘just 
as good’ and maybe a good deal 
better for all I know than yours. 
Why should I reduce my turn-over 
byswitching the sale from this soap 





We Translate 


Advertisements 
Articles 

Books 
Catalogues 
Correspondence 
Documents 
Pamphlets, Etc. 


into foreign languages. 


Information on request. 


AMERICAN BUREAU 


of 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


TRANSLATIONS 


3630 W. Diversey Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 














has maintained its 
supremacy with adver- 
' tisers as an effective 
and economical 
business getter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Silver Plate that Wears” 


Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
carry thé above trade mark. 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
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Successor to Meriden } 
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There 
cities the size of Elizabet 


are not man 


which can be_ thoroughly 
covered by one medium. But that is 
the case when you advertise in che 
Elizabeth Daily Journal. 


Circulation Daily 13,653 
Member A. N. P. A. Bureau of Ad- 
vertising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


¥. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








A Vital Message 


for the manufacturer who is not satis- 
fied with Sales Keturns from inguiries 
he has spent good money to secure: 

I’ve specialized on the follow-up for 
years—studied, investigated and worked 
with it until I Axow zt. This during 
a service of seventeen years in various 
executive, sales and advertising con- 
nections—principally in the electrical 
field—in all of which I “made good.”’ 
This bread-gauged experience has 
amply qualified me to » write and 
execute the kind of follow-up that will 
net greatest returns, and I now want 
to connect with the one concern in need 
of such service, eitheron follow-up work 
entirely, or in complete charge of ad- 
vertising where follow-up is important. 
Given right proposition and proper co- 
operation I will guarantee greater re- 
turns. Have good mechanical training 
and working knowledge commercial 
law. Age, 34: married. In good health. 
Ready May Ist. Salary, $2,000. Who 
wants proofs? ‘‘PROOFS,” Box 160, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











N one representative small town where we 
made investigation, 75 per cent of the farm 
trade paid cash, as against 60 per cent of the 
town people; and the business was 
ut ually 
een two 5 
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5 AGRICULTURIST 


The German Weekly of National 
H Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 125,667. Rate 35c. 
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to yours? Now if 
demand - creating 
which will make th 
of people here 
are buying soap from the 
store for five cents, come themed 
store to buy the ten-cent bread 
—why, that’s a horse of a differ. 
ent color. I can’t see why I should 
go out of my way to tie up more 
capital in ten-cent soap unless you 
can assure me you are going to 
create more users Of ten-cent soap 
in this town.” 

As the Schoolmaster sees it, 
there is too much copy which 
simply switches demand and Te- 
duces a dealer’s turn-over, with. 
out really bringing any new bys. 
ness into his store. No wonder 
some of them are becoming hard 
nuts to crack. 

a * * 

The following is from the Har- 
vard Crimson: 

“Letters of all kinds written to 
order. Requests for checks you 
have hesitated to ask for—etters 
pacifying irate fathers—letters of 
acceptance and regret—letters of 
apology—bread-and-butter letters, 
etc. Any little love affair we can 
fix up? We succeed where the 
individual fails.” 

Some have thought that the 
value of the “outside point of 
view” was discovered by adver- 
tising men, but this seems to prove 
that the “discovery” hasbeen 
made in various quarters. It te- 
minds the Schoolmaster of an in- 
stance where an old man, who 
employed a young man as his 
secretary, fell in love with a pretty 
schoolteacher and delegated the 
writing of most of the letters to 
his youthful helper. The young 
man, with the ardor of youth, oc- 
casionally “spread himself,” and 
the result was that when Mr. 
Elderly Lover came to sign the 
passionate documents he would 
often shake his head a little 
doubtfully but usually wound up 
with saying, “Oh, well, let it go, 
and we'll see what it brings” 
It brought one of the most humor- 
ous and most widely-advertised 
breach-of-promise suits ever tried 
in the State! So it seems as if 
there might be sometimes too 
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| Classified Advertisements 








accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. ¥. 
Ai General Aavertising Agents. Established 
jt. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to ail foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





wry NOT SAVE MONEY: Rebuilt ad- 
dressing machines, various makes and mod- 
els ; envelope sealers ; letter folding machines ; 
Multigraphs; stamp affixers; signotype; Paragon 
paper cutter. A-l condition, OFFICE DEVICE 
CO., 7216 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HELP WANTED 





£ TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thorougnly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
allthree when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 


hattan Building, Chicago. 





ANTED: ADV. SOLICITOR — Leading 
weekiy engineering paper desires hi; h-class 
man with successful experience. Liberal com- 
pensation, salary and ion, or issi 
and drawing account. Excellent opportunity for 
a business getter. WEEKLY, Box 8, Sta. D, N.Y. 








QWANTED—Experienced Assistant to News- 
paper Publisher. Must be hustler. Send 
full particulars ro in first letter, stating 
age, experience and salary expected. EVEN- 
ING STAR, Meriden, Miss. 





WAN TED ; To manage the electric appliance 
shop of a large electric light company, a 
man capable of taking charge of a high-class 
store; one who can initiate window displays, 
selling plans, advertising, etc. Apply, stating 
experience and salary expected, to B. E., AD- 
Box 629, care of Printers’ Ink. 





BILLPOSTING 


¢taSheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
DORESS, LAPHAM BUILDING. PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 















COPY WRITERS 





LETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 
that’s the kind we write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Have You Circulars to Mail ? 


Then let me mail them to a buying class of 
people. For further information and rates ad- 
dress, AARON H. J ACOBSON, Box 396, Phoebus, Va. 








FOR SALE 


AUTOMoBI LE PAPER, monthly, large cir- 
» culation, will be sold cheap. Owner cannot 
Siveittime. Also have other trade papers will 
sell. Address PUBLISHER, Box 65, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WYWAntED—A splendid opportunity is open 
for a man who has executive ability, original 
ideas, virility and enthusiasm, and can write 
sales-making letters, to manage the subscription 
sales department of a large engineering journal. 
Address, stating full experience, age, qualifica- 
tions and salary required. Address Box AD-635, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





WE WANT one or two efeiing solicitors 
who can sell 210,000 high grade farm circu- 
lation at 40 cents to 76 cents a line. Our men 
must be such whose word for what they offer 
will go with advertisers, after they have con- 
vinced themselves that they are representing the 
very best value in the farm paper field. J. A. 
EVERITT, care of Up-to-Date Farming, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Manager for Mail Order Book 
Selling Department Wanted 


A large New York City publishing house with 
first-class line of books offers exceptional op- 
portunity to right man to become manager of its 
mail order department. ‘Ihe person to be en- 
gaged must have a record of successful achieve- 
ment, ability to devise and conduct profitable 
mail order selling paigns, an to 
work for a small salary and liveral share of any 
profit that may be earned. Position will be 
per Address in confidence, giving full! 











Matrix ROLLER MACHINE FOR SALE, 

good order. Replaced on account of heavier 
machine required for the use of dry mats. GER- 
MAN DAILY GAZETTE, PUBLISHING CO., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





information as to age, experience, and character. 
Address Box AD-625, care of Printers’ Ink. 

Answers not desired from men who do not 
have ability and ambition to earn at least 
$10,000.00 a year. — 


















































































































MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 


inch, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


9 One year 
Ass’t to Adv. Manager—2"*,’s3" 
vertising agency. Wrote newspape', magazine 
and bookiet copy. Compensation secondarv to 
desirable connection. AD Box 634, Printers’ Ink 








DVERTISING SOLICI TOR—experienced, 
resourceful, constructive worker; wide, fa- 
vorable acquaintance New York City and East- 
ern territory, including New Engiand, seeks 
opportunity on general or class publication. 
Highest indorsements. Box AA-541,Printers’ Ink 





DVERTISING MANAGER of one of Iowa's 

iargest clothing stores, having reached limit 
of opportunity with present employers, seeks 
new connection, Plan and execute every detail of 
large campaigns—including dept.-store experi- 
ence. Exceptional references. Box AD-621, P. I 


A RELIABLE ASSISTANT 


Six years’ advertising experience handling copy, 
printing, typography, engraving and paper. 
Now with Agency. Hichest references from 
pre-ent and past employers. If results count 
write me. Box AD-624, care of Printers’ Ink 


AN INTELLIGENT YOUNG MAN 


Columbia Student, age 22, of excelient character 
and references, desires a position as ‘‘Copy- 
writer,’ where there are opportunities for a 
“live’’ man with original ideas. I. NECHOLS, 
32 West 112th St., New York. 








SSISTANT TO ADVERTISING MANA- 

GER OR SUPERVISOR —Specialist at co- 
operative and connective advertising, with exten- 
sive experience at window and interior decora- 
tion, sign and showcard work, house to house 
work, detailing of retailers, etc., desires an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his ability to some 
progressive firm or agency. Age 30, well edu- 
cated and have excellent record. Can direct work 
or execute it. Box AC-602, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN 

With seven years of successfui selling experi- 
e .ce¢ as sales-manager and through advertising, 
-ombined with ability to plan campaigns, sales- 
producing copy, effective layouts, catalogs, book- 
lets, folders and follow-up letters, desires a posi- 
tion as assistant to a busy advertising manager. 
Highest credentials, Age25. At present with 
an agency. Situation wanted in New York or 
vicinity, Box AD-632, care Printers’ Ink. 
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I WANT A Jos 
15 years, retail, mail order, manufac 


agency advertising, clean A-] recor turing and 


d, 
one New York agency; now 3 years real _ 
almost million dollar business, Good Cop 
strong Display, brains, Loyalty, ,! 
care of Printers’ Ink, — oe AD 4m, 


A LIVE WIRE EXECUTIVE 


capable ot developing an efficient s 
tion, desires a connection with a 
house, manufacturing a techuical product Ov 

seven years of successful manufacturin, ani 
sales experience has fitted me for la er 4 Ir 
tunities than my present position a ‘ords en 
services are available after April Ist, Phila 
delphia or New York location preferred, 


Salary 
$3,000 to $4,000. Box AD-628, care Printers' li 





ales Organiza. 
Foad-gauge 





AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AND REAL EXECUTIVE 


If you want an advertising manager or assistam 
who can write strong “human” copy and lay it 
out to the best advantage, I can help you, Have 
a thorough knowledge of printing, plates and 
the way to run an effective advertising depart. 
ment. 30 years of age, technical college training 
and 5 years in advertising where I have won the 
confidence of ‘*men who know.” Let me write 
some conv and lay it out for you. Box AD.6%3 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 





Make Your Stamps Pay 


If it costs you $18 for each stenographer's 
daily output or letters—for postage, sta- 
tionery, labor, brains—and if only 10 per 
cent. of those letters do business, \ou] se 
$16.20 a day per stenographer, The loss 
in orders that might have been won by 
written-to-fit letters can’t be measured, 


Nobody can make your letters sell goods 
100 times out of 100. But it’s economy to 
raise the ratio. 


Newspaper man, 12 years in positions of 
executive responsibility, can qualify as 
superintendent of your correspondence. 
‘Thirty-eight years old, habits good, In- 
come tax salary expected. 


Address Box AD - 623, care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK, — Unusual facilitia 
for large orders—monotype and linotypema- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
» ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


‘THE WINTHROP Press, 141 E, 25th St., N.Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


N order to effect a quick sale, owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for $10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for five 
years with corresponding profits. Should be 
published in Middle West or West. Harris- 
D1BBLE ComPANy, 71 West 23rd St., New York. 
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TROLL OF HONOR 


Advertisements under this captionare acceptea from publisners wno nave sent PRINTERS 
Inka detailed statement snowing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘hese statements are on tile and will be snownto any advertiser. 











for one year. 
Lb 








ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1012, 
14,044. Kest advertising medium in Alapama. 
ARIZONA 
phoenix, Gazette Average gross circulation 
Jan. 1914, 7,626. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7+idune. 1)'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Aveneng Negister, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 15,630, $c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
Aregularly. 1013, Daily, 8,666; sunday, 8,532. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1013, 9,691. 


Peoria, Avenine Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Jan. 
1914, 18,707. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-EHye. Average 1913, daily, 
9818; Sunday, 10,618. ‘*All paid in advance."’ 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Zve. Jourma:. Oniy daily in 
County, 1,975 suoscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Rvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281, Waterioo pop., 20,000 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Jourmai. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, Zhe Zimes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49.632. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Item, 6 mos. sworn st'ment U.S. 
1,0,d'y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 63,901. 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. i-argest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 


Portland, Avening Exoress. Net average tor 
1913, daily 19.537. Sunday T7elegram, 13 002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For Jan., 1014, 

75,885 daily; 69,320 Sunday. 
VY he apsoiutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
Ye No the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
‘ pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1 @ O00 @ 


Boston, Glove. Average circuiation, 
Dailv (2 cents a copy) 
1012, 190,149. 
sunday 
10912, 322.915. 
Advertising | otais: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 

1,72¢.621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

Ine above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing irom the big department store tothe smallest 
‘want’? ad Ilhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
january 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1012. 


RRR RW 


Boston, Avening 7ranscri¢t (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. i.argest amount Ot week day au 


Lynn, Avening /tem. Daily sworn av. !ott, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1013, 16,873. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers feld thoroughiy. 


Salem, ZAvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit. Mich gan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 



















































































MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


GUAR is practically connned to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
isa ay Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 


31, 1912, 105,260. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
19013, daily 7ridune, 106,753; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 


VAR g 
Onn 
TEED 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. 1st, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 

Camden, /ost-Telegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axqusrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, ten 
months, 1913, 103,215. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,139. 






Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. 


News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. 


Investigate. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Dec.,'13 
4,699. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,’13, 7,271. 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1013: Daily, 118,497: Sun., 144,064. 
For Jan:, 1914, 110,073 daily; Sunday, 147,528. 


% 


PENNSYLVANIA } 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,685; 22,253 av., Jan., 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 


Atala paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
Méaayy = oon the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 
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INK 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060. 


West Chester. Local News 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. fo, 
1913, 16,186. In its gand year 
independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. - Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


UA 
Onn 
TeEEO 


Wilkes-Barre, 7tmes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Datly. Average for 1913, 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Avening J1mes. Average circula- 


tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (@@). Sun- 
day , 30,494(@©). The Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pud 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1913, 6,680. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. 
daily average 1912, 8,599, 


Evening. Actual 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 


GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

Yer Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Dec., 1913, 
6,704. Jan., 1914, average, 6,790. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1912, 
20,698 
WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Dec., 1913, 
daily 6,640; semi-weekly, 1,439. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournai, daily average, 1912, 4,133. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad 





Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.'13,19,236. 


MAINE 


7 Hvening Hxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 


papers combinec 


MINNESOTL 


THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

Atal Northwest, carrying more paid 

ay want ads than any other daily 

EEO newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 





MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORE 


THe Bufialo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


- «PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


UTAE 


i Dees Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (©@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Kegorter. 
Recognized organ o: the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Hvexing 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1880. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Odinton Publione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily amony 75.000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapotis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn agie (@@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brooxiyr 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers' Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Gulation of any technicai paper in the worid. 








New York 7ridune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is onthe Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














*RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘Ithe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


‘Lhe Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘The Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guaiity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


Yhe Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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In Numbers 
There is Strength 
—and Service 


Taylor-Critchfield Service is not one-man 
Service. 
























We have built up a complete, symmetrical or- 
ganization of doers of things—not theorists. 


But our Service to the Advertiser is no less 
Personal because we bring to his problems the 
Knowledge and Judgment of a group of highly 
trained Advertising and Merchandising Specialists. 


Their Combined Experience is of invaluable aid. 


We are not infallible. But the Taylor-Critch- 
field record in connection with leading national 
campaigns is pretty strong proof of the quality of 
our Plans and Copy. 


There is a suggestion to smaller advertisers in 
the fact that some of our largest and most pros- 
perous clients today started with us with an in- 
vestment of a few hundred dollars. 


If you are really interested in injecting new, live 
Selling Steam into your business, why not let us 
make a careful investigation and recommendation, 
without cost to you? 


Have you read our new booklet “Sincerity 
First?” Advertisers and all believers in 
good business will find it of practical 
interest. Mailed on request. Address 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


Advertising and Merchandising Agents 
Brooks Building 
New York Chicago Detroit 
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100 New Chicago 
Dealers In 30 Days 


were secured by one manufacturer, introducing a new 
product in Chicago against strong competition. These 
100 new dealers were secured by only two salesmen, 
one of whom worked less than two weeks and the 
other the full 30 days. 


But they worked with specific and detailed informa- 
tion regarding Chicago conditions, provided for them 
by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S Advertising 
Promotion Department, and were backed up by an 
intelligent advertising campaign which was based on 
that same information. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE will be glad to ex- 
tend the same valuable co-operation to any manufacturer 
who contemplates placing a new product on the Chicago 
market or who wishes to materially increase the sale of 
a product already introduced. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE prints more adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in New York or 
Chicago. : 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific’ Coast Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco; 















